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THE BLIND RUSH-SELLER. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Tux quaint, old town of Rouen lay glittering } began to disperse, the streets grew quieter. The 
in the early sunlight of an autumn morning— ; old man dropped his head upon his breast, and 
an Qctober morning, clear, crisp, sparkling, $ the little child, nestling down at his feet, let her 
with just a suggestion of winter in its bracing } heavy, brown locks fall over her eyes to shut 
atmosphere. Every spire, and tower, and gable ; out the blinding glare, and resting her dimpled 
in the old town was aflame with splendor; every ; cheeks in her little, brown palms, fell into a 
sail on the bosom of the Seine seemed touched ’ placid sleep, from which she started ever and 
with unwonted splendor; and the river itself, anon, and half-unclosing her sleepy, brown 
lapsing in drowsy waves upon its sunny shores, : eyes, took up the monotonous cry, ‘‘ Rushes for 
flashed, in every wave and bubble, like molten ‘ sale!” 
gold. $ But nobody bought. The noontide waned, 

A royal morning and a royal day in Rouen. {and the evening shadows began to lengthen. 
In the newer and more fashionable parts of the {The old man stooped, and taking the child’s 
town, near the public garden and depot, gay ; hand, called gently, 
equipages rolled along; and along the Ruede} ‘Come, Matihl, we may as well plod home- 
L’Imperatrice, gay ladies sauntered, and flut- { ward, little one, our chances are over for to- 
tered, and gathered in little, chattering bevies, ; day.” 
like flocks of bright-plumaged birds. Sounds The child roused up and started on ahead, 
of stirring music filled the air, snatches of merry {leading the old man along the silent, sunny 
song, and bursts of happy laughter. In the } streets, until they reached their humble abode. 
older and quainter parts of the town, the voices { At the door of the lowly habitation he paused, 
of the tradespeople were heard crying their dif- § removing his hat, and turned his face west- 
ferent wares. Now a pretty rustic trilled out ; ward, as if even through his sealed eyelids 
her posies for sale in silvery notes; and anon a 3 penetrated some sense of the glory and magni- 
stout fish-woman bawled vociferously over her $ ficence of the declining day. Just then there 
baskets. At intervals, in a patient, mournful came a mellow peal of bella, and the swelling 
monotone, came the cry, ‘Rushes, rushes for $ music of an evening hymn from the grand old 
sale—who’ll buy?” cathedral near at hand. Both went down upon 

But no one seemed to hear or notice. The ‘their kaees for a moment, then arose and en- 
busy crowd bustled onward, and the old Rush- 
Seller stood patiently in the sunlight, lifting A square, comfortless room, with a small, 
his poor, sightless eyes to the glittering sky; {cheap bed, and a few articles of broken fur- 
while at his side, shy and pitiful as some little, { niture, prominent among which was a huge 
motherless bird, clung his little, half-clad grand- { arm-chair, made of some old-fashioned wood, 
daughter. ‘Rushes, rushes—who’ll buy?” § elaborately carved, and cushioned with tattered 

Over and over again the patient cry was re- brocatelle, which in its day had been royal both 
peated; and when the old man grew weary, the 3 in tint and texture. Indeed, the old chair, de- 
little thing et his side took it up and piped it ’ spite its age and ill-usage, was still rather an 
out in her shrill, childish treble. imposing object, and looked a good deal out. of 

The morning wore away, and the October } place in the squalid and poverty-stricken abode 
sun stood at noontide, flaming down upon the ; of the old Rush-Seller. 
old town in cloudless splendor. The crowds! The old man entered, and after depositing 
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his bundle of rushes in one corner of the small 
room, threw himself down in the old chair with 
a heavy sigh. 

«Another day,” he murmured, ‘‘and not a 
penny, and the poor child half-famished. The 
good God pity us!” 

In the meantime, little Matihl had crept to 
the hearth, and raking open the coals, she sat } 
swaying herself to and fro, and whimpering in 
a babyish way. 

“What is it little one?” called the old man. 

“Oh, grandpap! I’m so tired, and so cold, } 
and so very, very hungry. If we only had some ; 
supper!” 

By a kind of instinct he turned his sightless 
eyes toward the one window, through whose } 
dingy panes the pomp and splendor of the clos- 
ing day were visible, and his lips moved silently, 
as if asking help from some source more com- 
passionate than man. 

“Run down to the baker's, Matihl,” he said, 
at last, his voice slow and hesitating, as if the 
resolution pained him, ‘and ask him to trust 
me for a loaf. I think 1 can raise enough to 
pay him to-morrow.” 

The child went off like a bird on the wing, 
her brown hair streaming behind her in dis- } 
heveled masses; but in a few moments she re- } 
turned, drooping and dispirited 

‘*He wouldn’t let me have it, grandpap,” she § 
sobbed; ‘and ordered me out of the shop for a} 
beggar.” 

The old man made no answer, but leaned his 
head upon his hand, while the tears fell silently. 
The weary child soon sobbed herself to sleep. 
But still he sat there, in the purple twilight, 
silent, and thinking of the past. 

For even this poor, blind Rush-Seller had his ; 
happy memories There had veen a day, when 
he was young and strong, and as gallant a sol- } 





trian wars, and in less than a month fell fatally 
wounded. His wife, too frail to endure the 
shock, soon followed her husband, and little 
Matibl and her blind, old grandfather were left 
alone in the world. 

Actuated by that yearning, instinctive love of 
home, which is as deathless as the soul itself, 
they wandered back to Rouen. The quaint, 
old city was unchanged; but its streets were 
thronged with unfamiliar faces; and led along 
by his little grandchild, Jacques De Courcy 
found that he was as utterly unknown and for- 
gotten in his native town as if he had never 
existed. 

Friendless, nameless, and well-nigh penniless, 
yet too proud of heart to make himself known, 
he settled down in a humble quarter of the city, 
and took to selling rushes for a livelihood. A 
meagre subsistence it brought him, but the poor, 
old man could do nothing better; and he must 
do something, for the paltry sum which had 
accrued to him from the disposal of his house- 
hold effects was well-nigh gone. 

And one sunny afternoon, strolling along with 
his little guide, and amusing himself by listen- 
ing to the idle chat of the by-standers, he 
chanced upon a small crowd collected around 
the sale of some old books and second-hand 
furniture. The auctioneer had just put up an 
old chair, and was descanting quite volubly 
upon its rare merits. ‘It was worth buying,” 
he said, “as a relic, if nothing more. It had 
belonged to the De Courcies, one of the best 
families in Rouen in their day, and had been 
handed down from one to another as a kind of 
heir-loom.” 

Old Jacques waited to hearno more. He arose, 
and groping across to where the old chair stood, 
fell to passing his hands over its quaint carv: 
ings with a kind of caressing fondness. It was 


dier, perhaps, as could be found in Rouen. His } the same, the dear old chair in which he had 
father, Piere De Courcy, was a wealthy and 3 seen his father, and his grandfather before him, 
reputable citizen, and at his death Jacques had} sit so often. With tears running down his fur- 
looked forward to the possession of’a handsome } rowed cheeks he bought it back, glad to get it, 
income. But when that event occurred, he} though it togk the last sous from his pocket. 
found, to his dismay and astonishment, that} He had it conveyed to his poor lodgings, and 
his father was a bankrupt. Too proud to re- ; those who noticed, wondered what in the world 
main in Rowen, he wandered off to the South ; old Jacques, the Rush-Seller, wanted with the 
of France. Here his wife died. Here, too, one ; De Courcy chair. 
fine day, when looking at a parade, a piece of} And thus, having spent the last of his little 
artillery exploded, and the poor man was blind } mite of money, he had nothing to fall back upon 
for life. when his rush-selling failed him; and poor, 
But he still had one blessing left, an only son, ; little Matihl, as we have seen, was forced to go 
who was now growing to manhood. The son? supperless to bed. She awoke in the mo~ning 
married, and of this union the little Matihl was } with no prospect of breakfast. ‘Her grandfather, 
the offspring. When she was a babe in her} worn-out by hunger and anxiety, was still asleep. 
mother’s arms, her father went off to the Aus- } Noiselessly the little thing unbolted the door, 
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The day was dawning grandly * 
The child went round } 





and went out. 
over quaint, old Rouen. 


to the window-ledge to look at her pansies. ; 


There were two pretty purple things, with lus- 


An old market-woman : 
3 


trous, golden hearts. 
had -given her the plant, and the child watched 
and nurtured it with a kind of adoration. Her 
pansy-pot was the shrine at which she wor- 
shiped. Looking at the dewy blossoms, a sud- 
den thought flashed upon her. What if she } 
should break them off and run out and sell ; 
them! Surely they would bring enough to buy ; 
them some breakfast! But her lips quivered, ; 
and tears filled her eyes. It almost broke her § 
heart to give up her pansies. But she was so { 
hungry, and poor grandpa would have no break- ; 
fast. At this last thought, she put out her hand } 
resolutely and broke them off; then ran away as 
fast as she could. 

At a corner of the market-place she paused 
breathless. A fine gentleman was passing by, 
and extending the tiny, brown hand that held 
the biossoms, she said timidly, 

«Will you please, sir, buy my pansies?” 

But he pushed on, well-nigh brushing them 
from her grasp. The next passer was an old 
countryman, with a wagon filled with milk-cans 
rattling ahead of him. The child put out her 
blossoms, and repeated her meek entreaty. The 
old man paused. His garden was overrun with 
such things, but the child’s little, eager face 
touched him. 

«Buy your pansies?” he said. ‘‘Why, bless 
your poor, little heart, to be sure I will, if 
you want to sell ’em. What do you want for 
*em?” 

“Only enough to buy a loaf, sir. 
hungry, grandpap and I.” 

The countryman’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘“Give me the blossoms,” he said. “I'll take 
7em home to my little girl; and you come along, 
you poor, hungry, little bird, and get a drink o’ 
fresh milk.” 

The child followed him eagerly, drinking the 
milk, and clutched at the wheaten roll he gave ; 
her. But before she had swallowed the second 
mouthful she paused, holding the bread in her 
hand. 

““Why don’t you eat?” he said. 

“Gratidpap,” she half sobbed, ‘‘he’s so hun- ? 
gry, too!” 

“Then take this,’ continued the man, draw- 
ing his sleeve across his eyes, “‘and run home 
and buy him some breakfast.” 

He put a silver piece in her hand. She} 
grasped it with dilating eyes. ; 

“The good God reward you!” she murmured, 


We are so 





kissing his hands vehemently. Then, before 
he was aware of her motion, she had disap- 
peared. 

“Grandpap! Oh, grandpap! see what I’ve 
got,” she cried, bursting into the little room a 
few minutes later; ‘“‘see what I sold my pansies 
for. We'll have such a breakfast now, bread 
and sausage, and——” 

But she stopped short, for, in the middle of 
the room, the old man lay prone on his face. 
She flew to his side, with a startled cry, tossing 
her silver piece into the old chair. 

“Oh, grandpap!” raising his head, “ what is 
it? Speak to me, grandpap!” 

The old man slowly roused, and tottered to 
his feet. His face looked ghastly, he had fasted 
so long, and he shook with weakness. 

“Grandpap,” the child continued, “you 
shan’t be sick any more; it is because you’re 
hungry—you shall have plenty of breakfast 
now I’ve sold my pansies, and—oh! where is 
the money? I threw it in the chair when I 
was so frightened. Oh! it’s gone, it’s gone. 
It’s slipped down behind the cushion,” she said, 
examining it closely. ‘May I try to raise the 
cushion up and find it?” 

“Yes; but don’t hurt the old chair, Matihl,” 
said the old man, anxiously. 

The child ran her little fingers into every 
crevice, and at last she fell to working vigor- 
ously at the huge cushion. It was covered with 
leather beneath the brocatelle, but it was de- 
cayed and rotten, and a few vigorous tugs from 
her nervous little hands broke it loose with a 
crash. 

“Oh, grandpap!” she cried, starting back in 
amazement, for, as it yielded, a glittering stream 
came flashing and tinkling to the floor. 

The old man, hearing the sound, crossed over. 
A sudden light seemed to dawn upon him. He 
threw up his hands, and cried, 

“Shut the door, Matihl, and tell me what 
they are like.” : 

The child obeyed, dropping on her knees be- 
fore the old chair. 

‘‘Here’s jewels, grandpap,” she said, in an 
awed whisper, ‘‘just like the empress wore 
when she rode through Rouen that day—whole 
heaps of ’em, as bright as stars; and great piles 
of gold, and papers with Jacques De Courcy 
marked on ’em.’’ \ 

**Put them all) back, Matihl,” said the old 
man, quietly; ‘and then run down to the good 
abbe’s and ask him to come here.” 

“But our breakfast, grandpap?” said the 
child, pausing in the door-way. 

“We can afford to wait a little while for 
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that,” replied the old man, smiling. ‘We ; proudly. “ Jacques De Courcy, son of Piere De 
shall never want for breakfasts any more, little ; Courcy, thank God!” 


Matihl.”’ 


After that morning, the market-people missed 


‘This is a letter from Piere De Courcy,” said 3 the old Rush-Seller and his little granddaugh- 


the abbe, after a careful examination of the 
contents of the chair, ‘‘telling his only son, 
Jacques De Courcy, that these treasures were 
concealed in the chair, in order that, if for- 
tune went against him, he might have some- 
thing to fall back upon. But the chair seems 
to have passed from the family. Where can 
this Jacques De Courcy be?” 


: 
é 
3 
é 
$ 
$ 
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ter, and passing the sunny nook where they had 
stood so long, wondered what had become of 
them. If they had-chanced to pass the ances- 
tral villa, formerly occupied by the De Cour- 
cies, they would have found them. The old 
man sitting in his garden, and little Matibl 
tending her roses and pansies that grew along 
its borders, the happiest pair that could be 


“I am the man,” said the old Rush-Seller, ‘ found in the quiet, sunny, old city. 





ROBERT AND THE ROBIN. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Rosert and robin were out on the lea, 

And the robin was merry as robin could be; 
I saw him sit singing the spruces among, 
Sipping the dew from their branches hung; 
Eagerly siuging of things that he knew, 
Dancing so lightly in ether so blue. 


Holding on to a twig with his little brown hands, 
Talking of things he so well understands, 
Singing, at least so it seemed unto me, 

Of things that he fancied no other could see; 
Airily swinging like pendulum there, 

He seemed to be saying, “ You know I don’t care.” 
So careless he seems, idly fluttering there, 

So thoughtlessly saying, “ You know I don't care ;” 
So fearlessly telling whatever he knows, 
Unmindful what wit and what folly he shows; 

I wonder what makes him so frank and so free, 
What makes him keep telling that story to me. 





Airily swinging, like spirit in air, 

He seemed to be singing, “ You know I don’t care.” 
1 wonder what makes him so frank and so free, 
What makes him keep telling that story to me; 

He seems to be saying, “ You know it is true, 

And that’s why I'm telling the story to you.” 


But while I am looking the robin has flown, 

And the dew on the spruce has exhaled and is gone; 
And while I am thinking the songster has fled, 

And the wind shakes the bough, and its odors are shed; 
He has gone like the wind through the ether so biue, 
But the soul of his song lives with me and with you. 


He has gone like the wind away over the town, 

With his eye full of light, and his heart full of down; 
And Robert sits looking up into the sky, 

And wishing be, tov, like the robin might fly; 

And the bird means, be happy, be careless, be free, 
For the hand that has made, cares for you and for me. 





OCTOBER. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


A GLORY rests o’er all the sea and land; 

The hills are folded in a robe of mist; 
Across the hyaline, by daylight spanned, 

The clouds are wrought of purest amethyst. 
The languid air is heavy with the sweet 
Of Summer flowers dying ‘neath our feet. 


The royal Au.cumn, queenly in her pride, 

Comes forth attended by a fairy train ; 
About her all the softest odors glide, 

Sweet music chaunts for her its low refrain. 
We catch her noiseless footfalls ‘neath the shade, 
And mark the sunshine by her presence made. 


Our life is launched upon a sea of dream, 
Above whose misty depths we float serene; 
We revel in the light that o'er us beams, 





As on we glide the sea and sky between. 
The dew of morn upon our pathway lies, 
And evening wraps us in her tyrian dyes. 


Rich globes of honeyed sweets hang in the sun, 
Their ruby blushes deepening day by day; 

From all the golden Summer they have won, 
The treasured stores so deftly hid away. 

With nectared lip, and downy cheek they shine, 

A sumptuous banquet for a taste divine. 


The winds are hushed to stillness; on the air 
There falls the drowsy hum of insect life; 
The droning beetle hurls, with little care, 
His whirring lance of sound amid the strife. 
Our lives flow on toward the sunset verge, 
With neither break of wave nor roar of surge. 





KATE’S WINTER IN WASHINGTON 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 


CHAPTER I. { with lovely rose-colored hangings, decorated 
OvrsipR, the roll of carriages, the low-toned } with masses of green vines and choice flowers, 
but vigorous ejaculations of coachmen, the im- with the marine band—really a good one, though 
patient orders from youthful masculines, eager } not playing exactly like seraphs, even if Wash- 
for the fray, glimpses of cloaked and hooded } ington people do force one to say so at the point 
women mounting the steps of the brilliantly-} of the bayonet—rolling out a stormy galop that 
lighted mansion; gathered about, the crowd of } would have made a wooden-legged man dance, 
idie boys and shabby men that such a scene} and the full, delightful insanity of the evening 
usually brings. had begun. 
Within, a noble suite of rooms, furnished in It happened that it was quite late when Kate 
a way that showed that wealth had been aided} Wallingford arrived. There was a lull in the 
by a refined and elegant taste, filled with a gay ; music, so everybody had leisure, as she stood 
crowd who surged back and forth through the } in the entrance of the ball-room, leaning on her 
stately apartments, going or returning from} uncle’s arm, and exchanging laughing saluta- 
paying salutations to the hostess, who owned i tions with her graceful hostess. 
and deserved the reputation of being the most Just a beautiful girl, not tall, but so perfectly 
graceful woman in America. : formed that she seemed so; one of those pliable, 
There, you have the ground-work upon which } willowy shapes that could no more be ungrace- 
I mean to bring forward the people whom 1} ful than a bird; a face that depended more upon 
want you to know; but I must add that the} its coloring and expression for loveliness than 
scene was Washington—and a Washington ball } on perfection of feature, with a power of change 
is like nothing else under the sun; whether } that, perhaps, was somewhat indicative of the 
that be complimentary or not you shall decide} character within; crowned with masses of wavy, 
for yourselves; looking back on certain ex- | 


3 
i 
| golden hair, lighted up by a pair of great, 
3 


purple eyes, that looked black at night, dressed 
in white, with wreaths of some odd, green sea- 
self, perhaps my opinion is of no consequence. } plant; there you have all the description I can 
It was the opening-ball of the season—I say } give of her, and, of course, it gives you no idea 
ball, because I am tired of that odious word, } at all—but no matter. 
“party”—and it was evident that the mistress} Men go mad enough over a new face any- 
of the revels, as old-fashioned novelists were } where, but never so hopelessly insane as they 
fond of calling those unfortunate wretches who} doin Washington. Of course, there was a rush, 
are forced to give monstrous entertainments to from members of cabinet down to the humblest 
monstrous bores, had evidently meant to make dandy—if ever a dandy was humble; and if in 
it so unique and perfect, that all women who } the next quarter of an hour Kate Wallingford 
must needs follow in her wake, would be ready } felt very much as Victoria may have done the 
to expire when they recollected that their soirees } day she was crowned queen, (baring the feeling 
must be given, and that coming after this success, } of responsibility which made it all the more 
they would be as poor as two or three miserable } delightful, lacking that, 1 mean,) I suppose no 
little meteors coming a few nights after a Sep-} one could blame her. 
tember shower of falling-stars. Somebody whirled her away in the mazes of 
She had meant it, and had succeeded; what} a heavenly waltz that had just struck up, and as 
was more, not a woman present but was forced she was being led to a seat, at its conclusion, in 
to confess that, difficult as it might have been; 3 that delightful state of intoxication which only 
and, after all, though we pretend to think them > a waltz can produce, she found herself face to 
slight things, a great social triumph is just as } face with Harry Everett; and Harry Everett’s 
pleasant as ever one of Napoleon’s was. face was the first masculine one that had not 
The ball-room was thrown open at last—a{ smiled admiration and approval at her since 
temporary affair, built out in the garden, reached { her arrival in the capitol—an event of only ten 
from the balcony at the back of the house, draped } days back. 


periences, I am inclined to answer in the affirma- } 
tive; but, as I am not coming into this story my- 
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She started, and gave an odd little gasp of} 
surprise; but it was over in a second, and she } 
held out her pretty hand and said gayly, 

“T thought you were a ghost at first! I sup- 
posed you were in New Orleans by this time.” 

“IT am here, you see; I hope not sorry to see 
it,’ he added, in a lower tone, as she sunk into ‘ 
her chair. ; 

She hesitated, and he observed it. ; 

“] hope not sorry?’ he repeated, somewhat $ 
impatiently, after masculine habit. ; 

“No,” she answered, doubtfully, and then} 


ee 





the cloud gather on his forehead, and could not 
resist adding, fretfully, “It is not my fault.” 

“You begin to defend yourself before you are 
accused,” he said, in an irritating way. 

“I was not defending myself,” Kate replied, 
with sufficiently natural impatience. 

“You do not take the trouble, I suppose,” 
quoth Harry. 

Again Kate felt rising in her heart that wish 
that he had not intruded himself between her 
and her season of success; but, woman-like, ske 
was conscience-pricked for allowing the wish 


looking up, beheld the crowd of men again} a resting-place in her mind; and besides, she 
gathering about her, and became conscious that } hated having anybody look cross at her, and to 
she had told a white lie, for she was sorry to} feel that anybody was uncomfortable, so she 
have that reproving face, and those jealous} added, softly, 

eyes, come in between her and the full enjoy- «“T should not mind the trouble, or think it 
ment of her hour of triumph. one; but I’ve done nothing to make it necessary, 

But there was no opportunity for Harry} Harry,’ and she spoke his name with a gentle 
Everett to indulge in sentiment, for up came} lingering on the word that would have mollified 
her promised partners, and there was a struggle } him if he had been a second Othello. 
as to whose right came first, and Harry had only “No, no, 1 am sure you have not,” he re- 
time to whisper, returned in haste, with that charming incon- 

“At least save me one waltz, Kate—one} sistency which characterizes lovers; “I am 
waltz.” sure of that, Kate.” 

Then she was gone, and he could only stare; Perhapsthey might have come to a thoroughly 
disconsolately after her, and utter mental ana-} good understanding, and so spoiled this history, 
th’emas against Washington. 3 if there had been time; but just then the supper 

He could not even indulge in that healthful; march pealed out, and a bewhiskered and de- 
recreation long, for he was a dancing man, and ; corated foreigner, with an unpronounceable 
his hostess knew it; so up she came, captured } name, tetered up to lead Kate away. 
him, led him off, and victimized him on the 
shrine of a young woman in green, and all the 
while he was waltzing with her, Harry felt sea- } CHAPTER Il. 
sick, and wished to goodness that her back hair } Kare cared nothing for him, and probably 
would fall off, or some oficr calamity oceur,} would not have remembered his face an hour 
which would make it necessary for her to beat a after; but for the life of her she could not help 
retreat. smiling and looking up slyly with ber great 

But he was not to be let off in that way. After} luminous eyes, all of which meant nothing at 
ail—and Harry might have known it, instead 


the young woman in green came one in yellow, 
then a red female, and so on, through all the } of fuming and raging internally, as he did, and 
variations of color, till Harry felt as if he made} condemning her as a flirt. 


part of some hideous rainbow, through whose} Though he was not wrong there—Kate Wal- 
distorted are he looked out and occasionally } lingford was one of those unfortunate creatures, 
caught glimpses of Kate so radiant and happy,}a born flirt. Other people blame, I pity the 
that he was ready to do theatre in the most | man or woman cursed with that fatal desire to 
exaggerated manner. ? please any person of the opposite sex who 

At last he got near her again, and found an} comes near—that strange faculty of being 
opportunity to whisper in her ear; and with the} pleased for the hour with attentions that mean 
usual stupidity of people in love, he could not} nothing, with that more fatal gift of being able 
help doing it in that injured tone which is § to attract and keep attention, which always 
always so aggravating to the one whispered at. goes with a temperament like that. 

“I suppose you have not been able to save } Mind you, I am not talking about coquets, 
me a single waltz, Kate?” ’ male or female; a flirt is a different species of 

“Indeed, I am afraid not,” she answered. } animal, always in scrapes, always sorry, really 
“I am very sorry, but I was engaged ever so} doing mischief in spite of self—that was Kate 
many deep before you came.” Then she saw } Wallingford exactly. 
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All the rest of the night Kate was too closely 5 of the little pangs Harry Everett's conduct had 
surrounded for Everett to get near her; and as} caused her, and never woke until her maid 
soon as she lost sight of his face she forgot all} roused her, with the information that breakfast 
about him and his annoyance, and floated up on } had been over a long time, and her uncle was 
the topmost wave of enjoyment and excitement. } just going out. 

It was not until she was coming down, cloaked She remembered the proposed expedition—it 
and hooded, to the carriage, that she saw him 3 Was so late that she had to dress at once} but 
again. He was watching her from a little dis- ; before drinking her coffee she wrote a line to 
tance as she stood with one man insisting aes Everett explaining the reason of her absence. 
she was not sufficiently wrapped up, another} Before she was ready the carriage drove to the 
securing the floating end of a scarf, another } door, and up came merry messages from the 
pleading for a flower from her bouquet, two or} party; and altogether she was in such haste 
three more saying exaggerated nothings—Kate } that she forgot to give orders to have her note 
too much excited tc know exactly how much } sent off, and went away leaving it on her dress- 
brilliant nonsense she was talking—then she} ing-table. 
saw him. It was like a cold wind blowing over} Of course, half an hour after she had gone 
her; she was vexed, then sorry, then vexed ; Everett reached the house, and was informed of 
again; then, dreading a scene, she made a little } her departure. Being a man, and in love, it 
deprecating sign, and allowed herself to be led} was natural enough that he should rush into a 
away. stormy rage, and metaphorically shake the dust 

After she was seated in the carriage, Harry } off his feet as he left the house. 

Everett, somewhat unceremoniously, pushed his} But going down the avenue he met a young 
way between the men who were hovering about } officer, who was driving back in hot haste to 
the door, and whispered, the Navy Yard, to be in time for the matinee, 

“Shall you be at home in the morning?” and nothing would do but Everett must accom- 

Kate nodded. pany him. Harry was vexed with himself for 

“TI shall come to see you—that is, if you can } yielding; but, in spite of feeling it beneath the 
spare me a few moments. I should be sorry to} dignity of his twenty-five years to follow a girl 
detain you from your hosts of new and fasci-} who had treated him with such barbarous ne- 
nating friends.” glect, he could not resist the temptation of 

Kate said in a stately manner, meeting her, and having the pleasure of over- 

“You are very kind.” whelming her by his stately disregard of her 

Everett bowed as stiffly as Sir Charles Grandi- $ proceedings in all ways. 
son himself could have done, and stepped back. So he got into the carriage with young Graves, 

“Don’t forget to-morrow, Miss Wallingford,” } and listened to his nonsense with all the atten- 
called somebody from the steps. tion he could give; smoked, talkea of horses 

Then Kate remembered there had been an} and women, after the fashicn of youthful cubs, 
engagement to go down to the Navy Yard | and felt what a dreary mockery it was all the 











have an impromptu dance; and she bent for-} while; and really made himself quite happy in 
ward to tell Harry and ask him to join them, } the contemplation of his own misery, as poor 
but he was no longer in sight. human nature has a trick of doing. 

She leaned back in her seat, and was driven Then came a fresh pang when the drive was 
off, feeling a sudden reaction of spirits en, over. He followed Graves into the dancing- 
made her shiver, till her uncle asked what was} room, for there was Kate flying about the hall 
the matter; and she had great difficulty in} in the arms of Philip Marsden, to the tones of 
keeping back a rush of hysterical tears as she} the craziest waltz that ever did duty at Mabille 
answered, before attempting its appearance in decorous 

“Oaly a little cold, and so sleepy.” society. 

Then the lady who was playing chaperone To make matters worse, up came Marsden’s 
began dilating on her triumphs, while Mr. Wal-} wife, whom Everett knew better than most 
lingford went to sleep in the corner of the car-} people, and cordially hated in consequence— 
riage; and Kate wished that good Mrs. Fairfield } the prettiest, smoothest, soft-voiced, green-eyed 
might be struck dumb, or herself deaf, and all} little woman that ever did mischief without a 
the other abominable wishes that will overtake } pang of conscience. 
one when one is tired from over excitement. ““You’re a dear, good fellow to have come,” 

Kate was weary enough to fall asleep very } said she, slipping her exquisitely gloved hand 
soon after her head touched the pillow, in spite; through his arm. “I scarcely got a chance to 
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speak to you last night. I scolded Kate well ; 
for not asking you to come with us.” 

«You were very kind to take so much trouble } 
on my account,” returned Everett, stiffly. 

“Ah! now you needn’t be stately,” said Circe, 
in a plaintive tone. “See how good I have 
been to you! I have kept Kate away from all 
those devouring dragons, and made her dance 
with my husband. I think you might be a little 
grateful, instead of glaring as if you were the 
wolf in Red Riding Hood, and meant to eat 
poor little me.” 

“T am at a loss to understand why I should 
be especially grateful,” Everett said, coldly. 

“Oh, nonsense! You needn’t attempt that 
with me,” returned Mrs. Marsden, shaking her } 
head and laughing gayly. “I know all about 
it, so you may just as well be frank with me.” 

“I don’t see any necessity either for frank- § 
ness or reserve,” replied Everett; and his words } 
would have sounded rude had they not Sesii 
softened by his tone and manner. 

“You are not behaving well to me!” ex-} 
claimed Circe, with a bewildering glance from 
the emerald eyes. ‘Ah, Harry! we used to be } 
good friends. Why do you dislike and avoid 
me always now?” 

It was not easy to tell her the truth, that he 
‘knew her thoroughly, so Everett answered, 

“T was not conscious of having done so.” 

‘Please don’t deny it—I’d rather you were 
frank. This fall, when I was in New York, } 
you never came near me; never answered my} 
little note last summer. I don’t think it was} 
nice of you, Harry, for when you were here last 
winter we were such good friends! Do tell me 
what I have done?” 

Another long, bewitching glance of those dan- 
gerous eyes; but it had no effect whatever on 
Everett, except to put him more on his guard, 
and make him feel as if the pretty creature 
hanging on his arm were a lithesome snake, 
only waiting an opportunity to sting. 


CHAPTER III. 


Yes, they had been good friends the previous } 


felt that he would rather see Kate dead than 
the intimate friend of Circe, as people called 
her; that to behold the girl he loved with Mars- 
den’s arm about her waist was a positive degra- 
dation, which absolutely made his blood run 
cold to watch. 

And Circe was whispering again in his ear; 
and sweet as the voice was, it sounded to Everett 
like a hiss, and he longed to strangle the woman 
where she stood. 

“You haven’t asked me to dance, Harry—you 
used to like to waltz with me, or you said so.” 

“T believe my dancing days are about over, 
Mrs. Marsden,” he answered. 

“Mrs. Marsden! So you won’t be friends? 
Oh! what have I done to you, Harry? I sup- 
pose I must say Mr. Everett now.” 

“TI thought we were very good friends,’ 
Everett said, ignoring the latter part of her 
speech. 

“When you treat me in such a stately way! 
No, no, I remember how different you can be! 
Oh, dear! I'm such a silly little thing—I never 
can forget.” 

And then a sigh, a quick glance, a slight 
pressure on his arm, all beautifully done, but 
wasted, and Circe felt it, and began to hate him 
accordingly. 

‘Allow me the pleasure of this waltz,” cried 
she, with a sudden change of manner and a 
merry laugh. ‘Leap year. is it not? Oh! you 
cross old bachelor, I am furious with you; but 
you shall dance.” 

There was nothing for it but to whirl her off 
into the ring, of course; and she lay back in his 
arms, and looked up in his eyes, and whispered, 

**Have you forgotten how jealous Marsden 
got of our waltzing so much together?” 

The recollection made Everett set his teeth 
hard, and he mentally called Circe the daughter 
of a dreadful old personage, who lives in a very 
hot place, and devoutly wished that she might 
go straight to her natural home. 

He believed in his heart that it had been a 
deliberate plot between husband and wife to 
force him into paying a lot of money—and he 
had good reason for his suspicions; but it had 


winter, when Everett was in Washington; that} been a failure, and the doughty colonel found 
is, in plain English, before Everett knew where } himself met in so decided a manner that he had 
he was, he found himself involved in a flirtation, } been glad to be the first to retreat, and smooth 


from which he extricated himself with consider- 
able difficulty. 3 
There was no wrong where he was concerned, 
beyond the folly of having said and looked 
foolish things; but circumstances transpired } 
which made him well acquainted with the real } 
characters of both husband and wife; and he} 


matters over as well as he was able. 
When the dance was ended, Everett got rid 
of his tormentor and went in search of Kate. 
“IT owe you many thanks for paying so much 
regard to your promise of last night,” said he. 
Kate was just getting her breath after the last 
rapid whirl, and asked, thoughtiessly, 
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«What promise?” already; at least, he must put Kate on her 
“You do not even remember that you told ; guard against both husband and wife. 
me you would be at home this morning?” said ; «I have no desire to tyrannize,” he said, 
he, bitterly. ‘nor have I the right, since you have told me 
“Oh, Harry! I had forgotten about the } that you did not consider our engagement more 
matinee here—I had, indeed; but 1 wrote——” } than a conditional one; but I thought—I thought 
“Kate!” he interrupted, sternly, for, unlike } you loved me, Kate.” 
most of the present generation, he was very He leaned forward and looked full in her face 
strict about what we call white lies; strict not with his honest, brown eyes. Kate's heart began 
only for others, but absolutely about telling them. ; to flutter. For an instant all this new life upon 
Then Kate remembered that in her hurry she } which she had entered, this rush of gayety, this 
had forgotten her note on her dressing-table; {fresh love of admiration, this newly-developed 
but she was very angry at his suspecting her of ; desire of attentiou, the flatteries, the adoration, 
having told an untruth. all seemed poor and worthless enough beside 
“‘Have the kindness to allow me to finish,” }the dream which had made the quiet summer 
said she; ‘and be a little careful how you in- in the country so beautiful. 
sinuate even that you think I am telling a false- ; She was softened, and if Everett had followed 
hood—that is an insult I will not permit from } up his advantage he might have worked some 
any one.” ; good; but being only a man, his head couid 
The great purple eyes began to blaze, and the } hold but one idea at a time, and he was busy 
hot color came into her cheeks. She looked } with his desire to warn her against her new 
aggravatingly beautiful, and Harry said more } friends. 
meekly, ‘Promise me one thing, Kate,” he said; ‘you 
“I received no note or message, at all events.”’ ; must do that.” 
“That is not surprising,’ returned Kate, He did not mean to speak in a dictatorial 
coolly, feeling that she had the advantage, and } way, it was only his eagerness; but, of course, 
meaning to make the most of it. ‘‘The car- } Kate did not know that, and her head lifted 


riage came before I was through dressing, and ; itself proudly as she repeated under her breath, 
in my hurry I forgot to send it.” “Must!” 

“You might as well have not written!” ex- She waited with an ominous quiet for Everett 
claimed Everett, growing angry again. ¢ to go on; but he was too much engrossed to no- 


“Quite as well to anybody so utterly unreason- } tice the warning signs. 
able,’”’ retorted Kate. “Those people—you will be careful; I cannot 

“You call it unreasonable for me not to be ; explain now, but keep away from them id 
willing to be treated as if——” $ ‘Do you mean the people here, or all Wash- 

“As if?” repeated Kate. ‘‘Pray go on.” ;ington? You are so charmingly vague that I 

“Oh, Kate!” he said, trying to control him- } have not the slightest idea who or what you do 
self when he saw that she was growing angry, } mean?” interrupted Kate, with elaborate cour- 
“I did not come here to quarrel.” tesy. 

“No?” drawled she, with a delightfully as- “You know perfectly well that I am talking 
sumed indifference. ‘Then you must have } about that abominable Marsden and his wife,” 
changed your intention since you arrived.” ¢ returned Everett, angry at her assumption of 

“See, Kate, I have only a day or two to stay. { indifference. 

Don’t let us pass it in useless disagreements.” ‘You are speaking of my friends,”’ said Kate; 

Kate was a little horrified to feel that the § ‘‘you will have the kindness to choose other ex- 
first part of his sentence gave her a feeling of ; pressions.” 
relief, and she replied quickly, ; ‘Friends! People that you have only known 

“TI have no wish to quarrel—it is your own } since last autumn.” 
fault. You came on here without warning; you 3 «That has nothing to do with the matter,” 
find me enjoying myself, and you are furious— returned Kate, with more decision than logic. 
that is the whole story. There is neither sense } “‘T know them thoroughly! I know how that 
or reason in it, and I do not intend to submit to } woman works. They want to use your uncle 
such treatment, I did not come here to shut {through you! The man is a contemptible lob- 
myself up like a pun, and I shall not do it. : byist, among other things, and she ? 

There, we might talk a week, I could not say; ‘Is a woman, and my friend—be good enough 
any more.” $ to remember that.” 

Everett knew that Circe. had been at work} ‘Do you know what she has done several 
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times? Encouraged young girls to receive her 
husband’s attentions, as she does you; then 
suddenly gone off into a pretended jealous fit, 
and made them absurd, or worse, in the eyes of 
the whole world.” 

“You are talking worse than nonsense!” ex- 
claimed Kate. 

“It is not, as you will find to your cost——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Graves is coming. I pro- 
mised to dance with him.” 

“Then you refuse to listen? You wish me to 
think ycu utterly heartless and indifferent?” 


“You must think what you choose—I am sick } 


> 


of scenes! 

As Everett stood silently raging, up came 
Kate's partner. At the same instant Circe, who 
had been watching, glided near, and whispered 
to her, 


“Is my lord playing master already? Be a} 


good little girl and obey—we are only women, 
and must give up our wills.” 

Kate was hurried away with a storm of angry 
thoughts in her mind; and Circe stood close by 
Everett, and was saying in her softest voice, 


*Can’t we be friends, Harry? Only say that ? 


you do not absolutely hate me! I’m a silly 
thing, but I cannot bear to think anybody is 
vexed with me; and I like little Kate so much— 
oh, so much!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Waturncroxp possessed the doubtful ad- 
vantage of being one of the rulers of this blessed 
country; and as his Senatorial term had only 
lately commenced, the pleasant days were still 
making sunshine about his path. That is to 
say, he was still approved of, his speeches ad- 
mired, his course considered that of a true 
patriot; and he received success, as he had 
done most things in this life, with perfect com- 
posure. 

Kate had come on to spend the winter with 


which she has dreamed and read. At least, it 
was so in Kate’s case, and she had felt it more 
than ever since the wiater began. 

It was only that summer that anjthing like 
an engagement had existed between them; and 
with Kate’s disposition, the mere fact of feeling 
herself in the slightest degree fettered and 

3 bound, rendered her impatient, and brought up 
} all sorts of doubts and fears to haunt her like 
black shadows. 

Everett had been several days in Washington 
now, and daily these feelings had grown stronger. 
He had not behaved wisely, not even well; and 
Kate’s conduct might have been characterized, 
perbaps, by harsher terms. 

The demon of flirtation and teasing seemed 
> to have taken full possession of her; the innate 
love of approbation and attention which was in 
} her character, rapidly developed under the in- 
} fluence of her new life; it really seemed as if 
’there had been some radical change in her 

whole nature. 
Then, too, she got into her little head those 
3 ideas that young women are very apt‘to during 
a first season in Washington, that there is 
j nothing worthy a man’s attention but politics; 
and as Harry Everett had developed no taste 
whatever in that direction, she began comparing 
{ him with men double his age, and deciding that 
he had neither the requisite talent or energy to 
satisfy a mind like hers. 
When a woman begins to think that of her 
; lover or her husband, a dangerous blow has 
been struck at any possibility of mutual peace 
> and happiness. 

But that was not all; Circe gained every day 
fresh influence over her—she was just the sort 
} of person to fascinate a girl of Kate's age, and 
} she was unsparing in her efforts. And Circe 
} inoculated her with that most unfortunate ma- 
lady that any woman, at least a young one, can 
be troubled with—an insane desire to mix her- 


2 
> 


; 
2 


him, and beyond a short season during the past } self up with politics, to make what French 
summer; society and its gayeties were entirely } people would call a salon; to fancy herself con- 
new to her; for, though almost nineteen, she} fided in by men of position; to attempt to direct 
had only then emerged from the retirement of } the votes of lesser lights when any measure 
& quiet school in the country, where her uncle } came up in which the p:rty she espoused was 
had seen fit to keep her much longer than the interested; to coax here, wheedle there, attempt 
generality of the wonderful and precocious} to have a motive for every word and glance; in 
young women of this land will consent to be} short, to get herself in such a muddle generally, 
detained. } that she fancies herself sailing smoothly away 
Harry Everett she had known all her life, and upon a bottomless sea, while she is only out a 
probably neither of them could have told when! a short distance in very muddy water, and, 
the affection that existed between them began; unless she has extraordinarily good luck, is 
and I am inclined to think that a love like that } pretty sure to run her frail little barque against 
brings with it, at least to a young girl, many } some hidden snag, and come to grief. 
doubts as to whether it be the strong passion of} Don’t imagine that I am going to treat you to 
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-politics—nothing of the sort; but it was neces- ; the end must be near many times; but in spite 
sary to give you, in as few words as possible, a { of their mutual obstinacy and wrong-headed- 
clear understanding of what my heroine was { ness, they were both so true-hearted that the 
about, and the troubled weather she was likely } painful climax was slower in being reached 
to bring into her sky, through her own restless- { than it would have been with a pair possessed 
ness, and the machinations of her pretended ; of less brains.and eapabilities of affection. 

friend. Lily Marsden did her best to widen the 


For Circe could no more have lived without } breach; she wormed herself so artfully into 


being the head and center of all sorts of plots 
and artifices, and something on hand to make 


Kate’s confidence that, although the girl was 
not in the least of the gushing order, it became 


her life like a French play or a sensation novel, 
than an opium-eater could without his drugs. think them. 

That was the way the Marsdens lived—lobby- “You are letting that man torment you out of 
ists by profession; and they seemed to make it } your senses,” she said one day, as she sat with 
pay, judging from the style in which they lived ; Kate in the pretty morning-room Mr. Walling- 
and Circe’s elegant dressing; she had perfect } ford had had fitted up for his niece’s especial 
taste—I always have forgiven her a great deal } benefit. “Just let him ruin all your enjoyment, 
for that. By-the-way, it is odd, that virtue so ; and your peace into the bargain.” 
often has no eye for color, but will mix tints } Mrs. Marsden had come in as Harry Everett 

$ 


as natural to utter her thoughts to Lily as to 


up.in a way that make one sea-sick to look at. { was leaving, after a stormy scene, the effects of 
I am sure there is some profound metaphysical } which were plainly visible in both Kate’s face 
marvel hidden under that fact, only I have not {and his, at least to the eyes of the astute 
time to discuss it. manceuvrer. 

Of course, the Marsdens needed Kate; they; Kate sighed and felt like a martyr, which was 
hoped through her to approach the Senator—and g a sort of consolation for the moment, as it is to 
neither cared for the means employed. Philip ; most people, though she was really troubled and 
Marsden was to the full as fascinating as his § suffering. 
wife—words could not go further. It was per- “Poor child!” continued Mrs. Marsden, “I 
fectly useless to have been warned against him, ; know it is hard, but it is what most women have 
you could not resist his spells. Ten to one, 3 to bear—learning that their first fancy was only 
after you have been duped and learned toavoid } an ideal. But then we women live through so 
him, if you were able to hate him as you would } much. Heigh-ho!” 


have done another man, and about the only 
way to be sure of not being again taken in by 
his frankness, or his brilliant schemes, or his 


«Are you not out of spirits, too, this morn- 


ing?” Kate asked. 
“Oh, no! not up to concert pitch, that is all. 


penitence, if that suited his purpose, was to 


; Oh, my dearest! I forgot my liege-lord’s mes- 
keep out of his presence forever. ’ sage; he wants to have the pleasure of driving 
Kate was the same to Mr. Wallingford as if ; you out this afternoon.” 


“Will you go?” 

“Can’t, positively. I’ve had an engagement 
: for a week, with that tiresome Mrs. Rawson, 
‘to go out to Georgetown and visit her cubs, and 


she had been his own daughter; but he was too § 
much engrossed in the duties of his life to do ; 
more than see that she was comfortable in all 
material ways; and as as far society claims went, 


he expected those details to devolve upon her, 
both in the matter of visits and decisions as to 
the list of guests to be received in their own 
home. 

So there was nobody to warn her against the in- 
timacy into which she had rushed with the Mars- 
dens—that is, nobody besides Harry Everett; 
and though it cannot be said that he failed in 
his duty, his efforts and expostulations natur- 
ally made her more headstrong and determined. 
He seemed to have forgotten his New Orleans 


trip; there he staid and badgered Kate’s life ; 
out, and did much more harm than good, as ; 


people usus‘iy do in such cases. 


; more than I deserve. 
They quarreled fiercely, and it did seem that ; 


she has set to-day.” 

“T wouldn’t go.” 

«‘That’s very fine—then she would be furious; 
and you will please to remember that I want 


‘ her husband’s countenance—what an ugly one— 
; for my young friend, who wishes to get into the 
$ naval school.” 


«Then there’s no help for it, l suppose.” 

‘And you must take pity on my desolate 
Philip; I am not afraid of his missing me in 
your society.” 

«You know that is not true.” 

‘Well, I believe the man does care for me 
Still, if Iam not a very 
affectionate wife, I am bon comarade, and go 
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with him hand-in-hand in all his plans and ; 
ambitions.” 

‘Flirting is your one fault, Lily,” Kate said. 

“I confess, fair saint, mea maxima culpa— 
doesn’t that sound learned? But I can say what 
few women can now-a-days—it means nothing; 
and my lord and master knows it.” 

«‘Then he is never troubled?” 

“Only by a ghost! My dear, he has always 
been jealous of a dead man—the man, of course! } 
Mercy! I dare say, if he had lived, he would} 
not have been half the man Phil is; but, just 
because he had the luck to die, he is an angel 
in my eyes.” 

‘One never can tell whether you are in jest; 
or earnest,”’ said Kate. ; 

“Oh, my dear! I am just as much in earnest. 
as if I pursed a long face, and did high tragedy 
But, after all, Phil and I get on better than 
most people; we don’t quarrel, and we have lots 
of fun together.” 

Kate, of course, had known before that there } 
was not much affection between her friends. 
She was sorry, but it was too common a fact to 
shock her any more than it does the rest of us 
in similar cases. 

Fond as she was of Lily, she was rather in- 
clined to lay the blame on her. Marsden had 
posed before Kate in the heavy poetic style 
which he could so well assume, and she felt con- 
vinced that at least he was a sad, unhappy man, 
and pitied him accordingly 

He had adopted the confidential dodge with 
her, too; and his manner was so unlike flirting, 
that it never occurred to her there could be} 
anything wrong or dangerous in the intimacy } 
into which he had led her. She pitied him, and } 
believed that his life was a disappointment; and 
he told her marvelous romances, and looked up } 
in her face with those wonderful eyes, that 


would have sent a thrill to the heart of his } 





3 
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own grandmother, if she had been a perfect 
statue of propriety. 

That in any of his schemes he dreamed of 
making money she never for an instant sus- 


wedded to society, capable of friendship, but 
not love; and he, oh, bless me! Leander or 
Romeo never had such gushing hearts at 
eighteen as this poet of thirty-five, who never 
put his woes in verse. 

It was all delightfully sketchy and vague, 
and wonderfully interesting to sage eighteen, 
learned in Owen Meredith, and all manner of 
modern philosophers—at least the order who 
put their wisdom and misanthropy into poetry 
and novels. 

Kate was thinking of it all while Lily talked— 
a little more seriously than was her wont; and 
loving Lily, and seeing how pretty she looked, 
she could not find it in her heart to blame her 
either, so pitied both husband and wife because 
fate had bound them together, each admirable, 
but unsuited to one another. 

‘‘Bless me! where have we strayed to!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Marsden, pausing suddenly in 
the sentimental verbiage she had been talking, 
which sounded so fine, and in reality meant so 
little. ‘What Owen says of women, I suppose, 
is trus of men, 


‘Those free from faults have beds beneath the willow.’” 


She sighed, then laughed in a bewitching way. 

‘‘Now let us come back to the actual,” said 
she. ‘What are you going to wear te Mrs. 
Hanson’s to-night?” 

With all her poetry and political ambitions, 
Kate was woman enough to be devoted to dress— 
so the pair plunged into millinery at once, and 
were happy. 

That afternoon Harry Everett saw Kate drive 
past with Phil Marsden. You can tell how he 
felt; you know the pain and agony which any 
human being must endure, who sees one beloved 
going in direct opposition to one’s wishes and 
ideas of right. : 

Harry was not jealous, he knew Kate too 
thoroughly for that—but he loved her; and 
though in his solitary hours he could not help 
acknowledging that he had goaded her on by 
his ill-timed expostulations and attempts to 


3 
pected. She really thought he took all that } draw the reins too tightly, he could not keep 
trouble for other people out of sheer kindness} back the hardness and bitterness which rose in 
of heart. His own career had been thwarted} his mind. ; 
and blighted; in his stories some powerful} He sauntered down the avenue, and passing 
enemy, mysterious and ever-present as that} Galt’s, saw Mrs. Rawson’s carriage at the door, 
diabolical in an algebraic problem, was; and just then out of the shop came the lady 
meeting him at every turn, and Philip could not } herself, accompanied by Circe, and Circe laid 
erush him, (though he had the means in his} her pretty claws on him at once, metaphorically. 
hand,) because the innocent would suffer. Into ‘‘ He shall go with us, Mrs. Rawson,” said she. 
the bargain, he had no motive for being am-; ‘My husband has run off with a young woman, 
bitious—no home-interest, no one to care! Lily } and we will have him for cavalier.” 
was the dearest woman in the world, but wholly } (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY LILLIAN LOUISE GILBERT. 


September 25th.—‘“Is it worth while to 
live?” 

I must have uttered my thought, for a sweet 
voice behind me answered, ‘Is it worth while 
to die when youth and health are left?” 

I was standing by the window, looking out at 
the shining river as it melted into the ocean 
miles away. I watched the reflections of trees 
and houses in its sparkling surface, and then 
saw in my own heart the reflections of the pre- 
sent. For the first time I considered my future. 

“T am alone,” I said, bitterly, as the great 
tears fell on my clasped hands. ‘What does it. 
matter what I do, or where I go?” 

Little enough, certainly, to any one; but to 
me the necessity of doing something for a live- 
lihood is pressing. 

I may ponder once more the events of the 


last few weeks, and then nerve myself to work. 


I was an only child, and loved and petted as 
all only children are. We were wealthy, and 
all that wealth could do and bring was mine. 
I was unlike most girls, or I might have had 
more friends now. I cared little for society, 
and rarely went into company. My few com- 
panions were women, older than myself, who 
could teach me something, or very young girls, 


$ The answer I felt as a rebuke, though it was 

softened by a warm kiss, and my friend, almost 

the only one I have now, Eliza Greggerson, 

stood before me. 

‘“«My dear girl,” she said, after our greetings, 

} “why do you despond? I know how hard life 
f seems to you, and naturally, for life is hard 
; sometimes.” The great, salt tears welled up 
} into her gentle eyes, and I knew she was think- 
} ing of the two fair children who slept beside 
; each other under the violets and moss. 
3 “But,” she continued, “there is much to 
} make life pleasant, even when it looks most 
> barren. I know you will say, ‘Eliza, you have 
} John,’ and, indeed, I have in him the tenderest, 
} best of husbands; but my heart yearns for my 
; children sometimes as you, who have never had 
them, cannot. guess. 

“‘We all have our trials, which seem greater 
than those of our friends; though, believe me, 
my dear child, that life is worth living at any 
rate, 

“And now, dear, I will tell my errand. We 

} have a friend staying with us for a time, and 
3 as we are intending to row on the river to-night, 
we want you to go with us. Jobn said I must 
insist on it, but I told him you should do as you 
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liked best. 


who, trusting me fully, came to me to confide } Our friend is the gentleman who 
their secrets. My shy and quiet nature I get} bought your old home, and if you would not 
from my mother, my desire for study and love } like to meet him, you shall not. I do not think, 
of nature from my father. however, it will be unpleasant to you. I shall 
A month ago my parents were brought home} be disappointed if you do not join us, for it will 
to me dead. A terrible accident had made me} do you good, I know.” 
a penniless orphan. On examination of my} For the moment I was angry. I hated the 
father’s affairs they were found to be so much ; man who seemed to have robbed me of my 
involved, that to cover all his liabilities every-} home. I hated my only friends who could be 
thing must be sold. Our beautiful house, and} his friends too. I would not meet him, Then 
all it contained, our horses, our plate, our} I realized how foolish I was to vent my temper 
library, our pictures, everything, in fact, that } on him who had innocently bought a house, not 
had made our home the pleasantest for miles } because it was my home, but because it was for 
around. sale, and he wanted it. I could not be recon- 
The creditors were most generous in offering } ciled to any one living there who cared nothing 
to accept much less than belonged to them, and } for it, when all associations I held dear were 
allow me to keep the house. Of course, I could centered in it. Eliza waited patiently until I 
not consent to it; so I furnished a room in Mrs. } said, “I will go.” She pressed my hand. I 
Lane’s little house, and having a hundred dol-} put on my hat, a light shawl, and, catching up 
lars left after every debt was paid, I am trying } my gloves, followed her from the room. 
to decide what to do. $ We walked in silence to the boat-house, where 
It was thinking all this made me speak the} the gentlemen were to meet us. 
words with which this day’s record is begun. As we came within hearing distance, the: 
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delicious notes of the serenade from ‘Don Pas- 
quale” floated up from the river-bank, and, 
mingling in sweetest unity with John Gregger- 
son’s clear tenor, came the rich, deep bass of 
his friend. I note this, for it was the first 
actual knowledge I had of his existence, and it 
softened my heart as nothing else would have 
done. 

After the introductions were over, we placed 
ourselves in the boat, and at my request we 
were rowed up the river to the Pines, that we 
might drift down with the tide. Eliza sat in 
the bow dabbling her soft hands in the ripples; 
the gentlemen took the oars, and by tacit con- 
sent, I placed myself in the stern to manage the 
rudder. 

We sailed on and on, and at last Eliza began 
to sing; the others joined her; but I could only 
sink to the floor, and leaning my head against 
the seat, weep restful tears. It was the first 
moment of peace I had known for weeks, cua 
in its comfort I forgot all else. 

The river smooth as any lake; the paling 
loveliness of the sky; the young moon whose 
radiance was just mellowing the twilight; the 
rubbing of the oars against the row-locks; the 
sweet voices near me; all faded slowly away, 
and I slept. How long I know not, for I was 

-suddenly wakened by an arm being passed $ 
«quickly under my head, and the boat twitching ; 
~siolently in another direction. 

Mr. Barrington, to whom the arm belonged, 
‘saad, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but we were nearly 
on the pier.” 

I started up, and discovered, to my horror, 
‘that we had only missed running against the 
ibridge by a few inches, and that the fault was 
rmine, for, in my sleep, I had lost my hold of 
‘the rudder, against which my head had fallen, 
.and pushed in the wrong direction. 

I was mortified, and annoyed, for I prided 
:anyself on my skill in steering. 

All the way home I was speechless, and} 
‘brought the boat up to the little wharf in good 
:style. They all walked to Mrs. Lane’s with } 
me—I cannot call it home—as I declined going } 
‘back with Eliza. We parted at the gate, and } 
‘since then I’ve been writing these pages. Why } 
I have dwelt so much on the trifles of this even- 
ing I cannot tell. Perhaps—but it is of no use 
.to speeulate, and I’ll go to bed. 

‘September 30th.—The next morning, after 
‘my last writing, brought Mr. Barrington to the 
door with an inquiry for me. I went down to 
ithe parlor, when he said, “I am the bearer of 
:@ message from Mrs. Greggerson. As we were 
;going up the steps last night she slipped, fell, 











and sprained her ankle severely; and she begs 
you will come over to see her, prepared to stay, 
if you can. I suppose she thinks John and I 
are not sufficiently entertaining,” and he smiled. 

“Oh! it’s not that, I am sure,” I answered, 
and blushed at my own earnestness. “But [ 
dare say there are many things about the house 
which I can attend to for her; and then Eliza is 
accustomed to having me near her when she is 
ill. I'll get my hat immediately.” 

I was glad to go if Eliza needed me; but it 
was another day passing without any effort to 
‘‘do” something, which I had told myself yes- 
terday I must begin, or my little stock-of money 
would soon be gone. Perhaps, though, I would 
talk it over with my friend and decide the mat- 
ter; and it would be something to come to a 
conclusion. I thought I would not go to stay 
all night, but would leave a bag packed, which 
I could send for in case I found it necessary to 
remain. I ran down stairs, and we set out. 

Mr. Barrington is a most agreeable talker, 
and we had reached the house before I realized 
we were half-way there. 

I found Eliza in considerable pain, and spent 
the remainder of the forenoon in soothing her 
nerves, and looking after the household. In 
the afternoon Mr. Barrington came to know if 
we would be read to, for, John having gone 
away on business, he was alone. Eliza cried 
out, ‘Do, by all means. I was just wishing for 
it; and this poor child, here, looks so tired, I 
would not ask her;” and she patted my hand 
affectionately. 

Mr. Barrington came in and sat down. 

“What shall it be?” he asked. ‘Fact or 
fiction, prose or poetry?” 

“‘Anything,” Eliza answered. ‘Take the 
paper, and see if there is anything new in it. 
I’ve not read it for two or three days.” 

He opened the sheet and read for awhile. 
Very soon Eliza fell asleep. Looking up, he 
said, ‘You are feverish and tired, and she will 
rest better if we are not in the room. Suppose. 
we go into the garden;” and rising, he held the 
door open for me to pass through. 

On the terrace the talk turned on woman's 
rights. 

“I hope, Mr. Barrington,” I said, in answer 
to a remark of his, ‘‘that you are not one of 
those narrow members of your sex who believe 
that woman’s sphere is limited by the four walls 
of her home; and deny her right to work out- 
side of it, whether she has the necessity or not. 
If you are, we must ever be at variance.” 

“‘T am not so narrow as you fear. I acknow- 
ledge woman’s right to work, while I deprecate 
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the necessity. I think woman should have all { that at last I sent for my satchel, and have pro- 
avenues of employment open to her, which she} mised to remain till she needs me no longer, 
can tread with safety. which will be, 1 suppose, as long or as short as 

«That a sympathetic marriage is the true and } her caprice happens to be. 
happiest condition of any woman, I believe ear- It is the tacit arrangement now for the gentle- 
nestly; but, missing that, I think there are} men to join us in Eliza's little sitting-room after 
many other things in which she can find satis- ; luncheon, and we while away the hours till 
faction, and, perhaps, happiness.” dinner, and then to bedtime with pleasant talk, 

«What do you mean by ‘avenues which she} singing, and reading. I enjoy it all, and find 
ean tread with safety?’ Do you mean that shel each day the idea of going out into the world 
wouldn't be very well able to carry a hod of} to struggle for myself harder to entertain. I 
bricks up a ladder without falling off?” must not let it slip from my grasp, for I doubt 

«Yes, partly. I mean with both physical and if I can bring it back readily, When I try to 
moral safety. Nature has imposed so many re- } say to Eliza that I am wasting time, and must 
straints on your sex that there are many things } go to work, she answers in her pretty, petting 
you cannot do without injury to yourselves phy- } way, ‘‘Dear girl, haven’t you work enough to 
sically; and contact with the world has aten-} do to take care of me? If I’m not sufficient 
dency—I mean a tendency merely—to roughen ; trouble, I can easily be more. Do put those 
and harden you morally. Do you agree with} notions out of your head, for you are going to 
this?” stay here for the present.” And when she 

I was forced to acknowledge I did. I hate to} kisses me, and looks so pleadingly in my eyes, 
allow there is anything we cannot do; but I} I cannot say no. 
know there are many roads which must remain If it were not for her, I would go this instant, 
closed till we cease to be womea. though it will be hard to thrust behind me all 

I answered, ‘‘I do agree with you. But don't} this brightness, which looks like the last I shall 
you think we are prevented from doing many } ever have. 
things now, by law and by custom, which it October 14th, 10 P. M.—The last time I 
would be better, under all circumstances, for } wrote in this journal was, I see, a fortnight ago. 
us to do? Don’t you think our employments } That day Eliza took a severe cold from sitting 
should he increased in equal proportion to the} ina draft. I begged her to let me close either 
increase of demand?” the door or window; but she would not, for it 

“Yes, I do, most certainly. But is the de-} was very warm. Her cold brought on a fever, 
mand any larger than it has been, or is it only ; and she is now very ill. She cannot sleep, and 
being more generally made known? For my} the doctor says she cannot get well till she is 
own part, I think women ought not to work at} rested. Mr. Barrington proposed to Dr. Marly 
all in any capacity, or anywhere. We ought} that I should try to magnetize her to-night, and 
to be the providers, you the employ ers, if I may } see if that would help her. I used to put her 
use the word.” to sleep in fun, but I never tried in earnest. I 

“The demand is increased by one at least. } I am writing to calm my nerves, for Eliza’s dear 
I am trving to decide at this very moment what } life depends on the sleep she gets to-night. Dare 
to do for a livelihood. 1 presume you know my{I try such an experiment? If I succeed, all 
history, and that I am penniless. I am ready 3 will be well; if I fail, oh! I shall never be free 
to do something, and am willing to work hard, } from the shadow of the terrible result! I shall 
but I know not what to attempt, I cannot teach, not fail; I will not permit my mind to con- 
or, rather, my instincts and tastes are all against } sider it. 
teaching; and it would be wrong for me to try} Poor John is distracted, and paces back and 
to fill a place badly which some other person } forth from his wife’s room to the library where 
would fill well. I am writing, looking like the spectre of the 

‘I might—but Eliza is calling, and I must go.” } man he was two weeks since. 

So ended the first long conversation I have Mr. Barrington is very kind, and does more 
had with Mr, Barrington. I like him, and I} for us than we know. Whatever is needed is 
don’t like him. He is different from any man} always ready, and the servants go to him regu- 
I have seen. I have the consciousness that he} larly. When Eliza was taken ill, he proposed 
is trying to make me like him; yet when I} to leave the house and go to the village; but I 
endeavor to fix on any word or act which could} asked him to stay on Jolin’s account, and he has 
give the impression, I cannot find one. been invaluable. 

Eliza seemed so loth to let me go that night} Mr. Barrington has brought me a glass of 
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wine, and says it is time for me to try the ex- 
periment. Heaven grant me success! 

October 15th, 4 A. M.—Eliza is safe! What 
joy it is to know it I cannot express. I find 
now how much my heart clings to these, almost } 
my only, friends. 

I followed Mr. Barrington to Eliza’s room. 3 
As I turned to go in he laid his hand on mine, 
and whispered, “Courage! You will not fail. 
Come to the library when it is over.” 

As soon as I had seated myself by the bedside, 3 
Dr. Marly took John by the arm and left the} 
room. He thought, best to prevent the possi- } 
bility of exciting counter-currents. 

At first I thought I conld never fix Eliza's } 


““Mrs. Greggerson is very much opposed to 
your attempting to work for yourself, you know, 
and wants you to remain with her. Why don’t 
you?” 

“Eliza knows I could not accept charity, as I 
should have to if I remained here. I know it 
would delight John and Eliza to give me every- 
thing I wanted; but I cannot accept what does 
not rightfully belong to me. I am determined 
to receive no favors from any one, but to make 
my own way in the world.” 

“Do you long for a career?” And I fan- 
cied I could detect the least bit of a sarcastic 
smile. 

‘Not a public career,” I answered; ‘that 


eyes on mine, they wandered so from one thing would be distasteful to me; but I do very much 
toanother. After awhile they seemed fastened want to prove that a woman, alone, and unaided 
by mine, and I waited breathless to see the first } by friends, can, without loss of womanly delicacy 
flutter of the lids, which is always, to me, a sign } or womanly dignity, make a place, however 


that Iam controlling. They stared till I almost } 
feared her mind was gone. 

At last came two or three convulsive quivers, 
and the eyes closed. 

I longed to carry the good news to John, but } 
dared not move. For three hours she slept, and 
I held her hands. During the time I know Dr. } 
Marly came to the door and looked in more} 


5 


5 


than once; often, too, I could hear John’s im- } 


patient breathing, and once I felt Mr. Barring- 
ton behind me. I did not look nor speak to any } 
of them. I feared to lessen my influence. 1} 
sat there till I ached all over, and felt some-} 
times that I must scream, the silence was 50} 
oppressive. 

Eliza waked refreshed and renewed, it seemed, >} 
and I left her, feeling too nervous to stay. 

John buried his face in the sofa-cushions and ? 
wept, when I stepped into the library to tell} 
him the result; and his grateful smile, when he} 


> 
§ 


went up stairs, I shall never forget. ; 
I found, when I came to the library, that Mr: } 
Barrington had prepared a cup of chocolate, } 
and a dish of oysters for me, and, although 1} 
refused them, be said, “Eat,” in such a way } 
that I began, with the words of declination on } 
my lips. They were both delicious; and when } 
I tasted them, I discovered I was very much } 
in need of refreshment. 
After I had eaten, Mr. Barrington sat down, ; 
and pretty soon said, 
“IT suppose you will stay here, at least till} 
Mrs. Greggerson is well again?” H 
“T shall stay,” I answered, ‘until she is able 3 
to come down stairs; it is out of my power to} 
remain longer. I must and will do something. 
Thus far I have felt it a duty to stay; but 1} 
must begin for myself now.” 3 


) 


small, for herself in the world.” 

‘*Had you not put it out of my power to do 
so, by saying, ‘unaided by friends,’ I should 
have offered you any assistance I could render; 
but now I see it would be useless. If ever you 
do need help in any way, promise me there is 
no one from whom you will sooner seek it than 
Richard Barrington.” 

He held out his hand, and half relucant, half 
pleased, I placed my own in it. 

Presently he resumed, “Have you decided 
what to do yet?” 

“I have decided to try to get the position of 
corresponding secretary in an Institution, as I 
happen to know the place is soon to be vacated. 
I shall send in an application to-morrow.” 

‘Since you seem to desire success, let me 
wish it you most truly.” 

Again I fancied I saw the covert smile, and I 
exclaimed, ““Why is it, Mr. Barrington, that 
whenever I talk of my own plans you smile, 
which smile, but for your politeness, would, I 
know, be an absolute laugh?” 

“I beg your pardon; but I confess it does 
seem paradoxical to me to think of a young 
lady like yourself going out into a harsh and 
bitter world to do what even men, without 
means, often find it hard to accomplish.” 

“If you will strike out ‘even’ from your last 
sentence I shall like it better; and at the same 
time permit me to ask why you used it?” 

‘Because it did seem right to me. I did not 
intend to give you the impression that men, in 
my opinion, are in and of themselves better cal- 
culated to make a way in the world; but all 
their education, from their very babyhood, tends 
to that end, and so they have the advantage. 

« And now let me advise you to lie down and 
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rest. I suppose it would be useless to urge you 
to go to bed. 

“Good-night, or good-morning.” 

Again his hand touched mine, and sent the 
blood tingling to my cheeks. 

I suppcese I’m a little goose to write all this; 
but it will be pleasant to look back upon when 
I have begun “my career,” as Mr. Barrington } 
ealls it. 

There is one thing, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of proving my theory to him, for he tells } 
me he is coming here to live permanently. He} 
does not mention my old home in any way, and } 
I heartily thank him for it; for when I do have } 
a chance to think, the awful sense of being } 
utterly alone overwhelms me. I will lie down 
now, a8 I should have done before, had I not } 
desired to chronicle this night while its impres- 5 
sions were strongest. $ 

October 18th.—i have received an answer to § 
my application for the secretaryship. It reads § 
thus: “Dear Madam—We have received your } 
note in regard to the position to be vacated in g 
this Institution. A gentleman has already been } 
engaged to fill the place; and even were it? 
otherwise, we fear the duties are more arduous 
than a lady could perform,” which is a polite 


way of saying they don’t think a woman knows 


3 
enough. When will the world learn that jne-§ 
tice is better than generosity, plain truth than 
polite falsehood ? 

I am discouraged, though I told myself 1} 
would not be, at the first failure. I know the} 
way I have chosen is hard, but I will struggle } 
along it till 1 show my friends I am right. ; 

Eliza is rapidly improving. She has slept } 
much of the time since the night of the crisis, $ 
and the physician thinks she will be able to} 
come down stairs the first of next week. Dr. } 
Marly says my magnetic influence over her is} 
good, so I spend all the time she is awake in } 
her room. 3 

John is like himself now, and is the same} 
kind friend he has always been. ; 

I cannot help contrasting in my own mind } 


‘ determined it shall. 


§ gone half down the terrace when Mr. Barring- 


ton joined me. I was not inclined to talk, for 
I felt that every word I should utter would 
betray my disappointment, and to him of all 
persons I was unwilling to show it. He seemed 
to read my thoughts, for very soon he asked, 
«‘Haven’t you succeeded in becoming secretary 
ta the Institution you told me about?” 

I did not answer at first, and he added, 

“Pardon me, if I seem inquisitive. I am 
very much interested in your experiment.” 

“Tt is an experiment which will eventually 
; succeed, though in this particular instance I 
have failed.” 

“Undoubtedly it will succeed, since you are 
But now I suppose you 
won’t leave your friends so soon as you ex- 
pected ?” 

This piqued me a little, for I felt as if he 
meant that I could not do without my friends; 
so I answered abruptly, 

“T shall, probably, leave this house even 
sooner than I expected. Eliza is gaining so 
rapidly she will not need me much longer.” 

«Then, if you are determined to go, won't 
you walk over to my new home with me, at this 
time to-morrow, and see a few improve 
alterations I have been making? It would 
gratify me very much.” 

At. first IT felt that I could not bear it; but I 
remembered the delicacy which changed on his 
lips the word improvements to alterations, and 
1 knew I should suffer no more than I had the 
last time I was there. So I said, ‘I will go,” 
and came into the house. 

October 30th.—How long it seems since I last 
made a record in this little book; and it is 
really only twelve days, Twelve such days as 
have never been to me before. When I ac- 
cepted Mr. Barrington’s invitation, I never 
dreamed that little walk would revolutionize 
my whole life. 

At the appointed hour I found him waiting 
for me on the piazza, and we walked on silently. 
I could scarcely keep the tears back as we 


Eliza’s future with my own. Her husband is a} neared the house. All that had been, all that 
generous, cultivated gentleman, devoted to her, } was to come, enveloped me in a mist of thought. 
and her life will flow happily and sweetly to} We went on, I following where he led, care- 
the end. My future will be full of storms and } } fally noting the few changes he had made. 
darkness, through which, now and then, I shall } ; They were improvements, and I knew it. At 
catch glimpses of brightness and beauty that I} last we reached the family sitting-room, and, 
can never reach. But I would not change with ; overpowered by tender emotions, I leaned my 
my friend. I have made my decision, and shall } head against the window, weeping silently. Mr. 
abide by it. 3 Barrington took my hands, and said, gently, 
After Eliza went to sleep this afternoon, I} “Dear child, I will not wait longer to tell 
picked up my hat and went out into the garden} you why I brought you here. I have found 
-for a walk in the delicious breeze. I had only } something for you todo. Be my wife. I want 
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you to come back to your old home in this 
house, and your new home in my heart; to 
leave all your schemes for the future; to place 
your life and happiness in my keeping, and to 
assure you the trust will not be betrayed. Will 
you?” 

A flood of happiness filled me; my plans, 
my ambition, my independence melted away, 
and as I turned toward him, and felt his arms 
about me, his warm kisses on hair, ard cheek, 
and lips, I knew that the only future I cared to 
have must be blended with his. 

After awhile he told me how from interest in 
me love had sprung; and how he had deter- 





mined to let me try the world a little before 
taking me home; for he seems to have felt sure 
I should come, and that, after seeing my first 
disappointment, he could not bear to wait longer. 

We only waited till Eliza was able to come 
to our wedding; and last night, just before dusk, 
Richard and I walked together to the little 
church beside the shining river, where I first 
saw him, and with John and Eliza as our only 
friends, we pledged our faith. 

And now, at my husband’s request, having 
written all I care to transmit to paper, I close 
this book, perhaps forever, and sign myself, for 
the first time, Hilda Home Barrington. 





VOICES OF THE TWILIGHT. 


—— 
BY ADDIE A. SEARLE. 





Waen the glory has died from the bill-tops, 
And the blue faded into the gray ; 
When day is veiled from the dreamer, 
And night lingers long in the way; 
When the humming is still in the clover, 
And the night-fiowers bloom on the lea, 
I list in the twilight for voices, 
That come through the stillness to me. 


There's the ringing of merry laughter, 
And the prattle of childish glee; 

I peer through the gathering dimness, 
For faces I may not see; 

But I know that a little angel 
Has come throngh the portals of light, 

And with soft arms round me clinging, 
Has folded her wings to-night. 


Then there comes the laugh of a maiden, 
And the channt of a school-day strain, 

And soft through the evening stillness 
Comes, in tenderest tones, my name; 





And I list for the sound of a footfall, 
For the echu of parted feet ; 

I grope in vain through the darkness, 
No answering touch I greet. 


And then, as the shadows deepen, 
And darkness begins his reign, 
Comes a dearer than childhood’s music, 
A sweeter than maiden’s strain ; 
From the endless brightness of Heaven, 
The home of the guardian band, 
It comes, in the childtime of even, 
At the touching of memory’s wand. 


I welcome the gentle presence, 
Though I see not the vanished face, 
And I know soft arms are about me, 
Though I feel not their fond embrace, 
White bands are raised in blessing, 
I kneel as in childhood there, 
And linger last in the twilight, 
The tones of a mother’s prayer. 





PRESENT AND FUTURE. 





BY T. Cc. 


IRWIN. 





Br a cottage sat, one eventide, 

An old man: withered and gray was he; 
His son was resting by his side, 

A blooming bride upon his kuee; 


Bright and low, and lower yet the orbed day went down 


before them ; 


wee 


Upon a supreme summit bright, 
Above a paradisial star, 
Three spirits dazzled in the light 
Of universes gazed afar. 
Vast and rich, and richer yet the radiant spaces spread 
around them; 


Deep and deeper yet away, the world through starry dark- > Deep and deeper yet away, the throbbing depths of Being 


ness bore them. 
And the father said:— 
“Thus the life-light quits my soul, 
Wears the radiant chain that bound me; 
Toward the spectral deeps I roll; 
Woe is me, ah! bitter woe, 
Son and daughter, must I go 
Far from ye, with nought around me 
Save the starry dead?” 





wound them! 
And exclaimed the three :— 
“ Death and fear for evermore 
Have vanished from our spirit’s vision, 
Space is ours from shore to shore; 
From sun to sun existence turns 
In endless gloried godlike dreams, 
In realms of bliss and thoughts elysian— 
Our soul’s home is—infinity.” 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 





their parishioners would leave them no more 
brother-in-law, Howard Nilmore. I scarcely {choice in their love affairs than is usually ac- 
know how to reply, for, to tell you the truth, } corded to royal personages; and as they do not 
I do not like him at all. I am afraid this is a } ‘ hire the wife, as well as the husband, I think 
breach of honor, after ‘eating of his salt,” and } ‘he has a right to please himself. 
perhaps, too, irreverent to ‘the cloth;” but he} The parsonage is very pretty, ‘‘sweet,” Rosa- 
seems a cold, strange man, and I feel quite § lie calls it; and it is just after her pet pattern, 
troubled for Rosalie. Sometimes, I even think ; brown and Gothic, with gossamer window-cur- 
he is not quite in his right mind. tains, flowers, and engravings, a pretty garden 
I am dreadfully disappointed in my visions i in the rear, and a very English-looking little 
of an affectionate brother, a want that I have {lawn in front. It is a place where happiness 
always felt from childhood; and my timid } ought to dwell, if it is possible to cage that 
attempts at fraternizing have been so coldly, 1; phantom anywhere; but I am sure that the 
might sometimes say even rudely, repulsed, that } master of the house is not happy, if one can 
I have felt hurt enough to leave the house. i judge from his cold, emotionless face, and rigid 
But Rosalie says that it is ‘only Howard's } features—and I know that I am not. 
way.” I am afraid, too, that Howard Nilmore has a 
‘He is just so to me,” she continues, laugh- } voleano-like temper; for I have seen the blood 
ing, ‘‘even when we are alone—no more demon- } surge in an angry glow over his pale features 
strative than when you see him; but as I am } at some unguarded remark of Rosalie’s or mine; 
not one of the kind to like my hair and dress } words, too, that one would think could not pos- 
put out of order by unnecessary caresses, we } sibly affect him. But he has never ‘sinned 
get along very well. You'd break your heart } with his lips;” sometimes, he leaves the room 
in a week, Sue, if Howard were your husband; } suddenly, or, if he remains, his face soon be- 
but I reason thus: if he didn’t marry me for } comes colorless as before, and he only seems a 
love, what did he marry me for? I am sure no $ little colder than ever. 
one asked him to! And if he loved me well June 12th.—I do not know what to make of 
enough to marry me, he must love me as much { this queer man—he is a perfect sphinx. I find 
as he is capable of loving any one. If I cried } myself watching him continually, with the fear 
my eyes out I couldn’t get more than this.” {that something dreadful will transpire; and it 
Now wouldn’t any one be surprised to find } seems impossible to make him out at all. Only 
that Rosalie, with her drooping curls, and help- j to- -day, I heard him speaking so lovingly to a 
less ways, was the greater philosopher of the ; : little crippled child, who hung upon every word 
two? One might expect such seatiments, per- —and his face glowed and softened with the ex- 
haps, from a person with ‘severely-twisted } pression of the beloved Apostle. But when he 
hair, closely-fitting dresses, and arms and neck ; found that I was near, he colored angrily, I 
scrupulously concealed,” (my portrait painted thought, and retired immediately into the Polar 
by Rosalie, who says that I always remind her 3 regions. 
of ‘Dame Durden” in Bleak House;) but from If I had not promised Rosalie to spend the 
Rosalie, who is picturesque and romantic as her j first year with ber, I would return at once to 
name, they seem entirely out of character. ‘father; but aunt Darnett is taking excellent 
Rosalie is certainly not “‘romantic,” accord- {care of him, he writes, and I know that he 
ing to my interpretation of the word; but she } wishes me to remain with Rosalie. 
reads novels, and hates everything practical, June 15th.—I have been thinking, to-day, 


Aprit 10th.—You ask me how I like my 
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especially the Spartan virtues of patience and ; how curiously this all came about; I mean, our 
endurance: therefore, it has been the fashion ; close connection with Mr. Nilmore. Rosalie’s, 
to call her so. She makes rather an odd clergy- iI might better say, for I certainly do not feel 
man’s wife, particularly for this out-of-the-way {that I have any connection with him; and I 


place, and people will make remarks; but I have § think this is just what he desires. 
How well I recollect the afternoon that father 
275 


great sympathy for ministers in this respect: 
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brought him home to tea!—a stranger, who had 
come from a long distance to attend some im- 
portant anniversary, and whom father, in his 
generous hospitality, seized upon with delight 
because he was a stranger, and needed the 
shelter of a friendly roof. Dear father! how 
many might say to him, ‘I was a stranger and 
ye took me in.” Rosalie and 1 were tuo much 
accustomed to visitors to be at all excited at 
such an occurrence, for we were motherless 
girls, and accustomed to doing the honors of 
our father’s’ house; but a handsome, gentle- 
manly, unmarried clergyman, like Mr. Nilmore, 
was not a frequent guest; and such visits were 
real enjoyment. 

He stayed all night; and that evening was 
one to be remembered. How very different he 
then seemed, and how little one can tell what 
men really are! He was bright and enthu- 
siastic, with such a charming smile; and I 
actually accused myself of the folly of almost 
losing my heart to him! He talked more to me 
than to Rosalie, we seemed to have more in 
common; but Rosalie posed herself in graceful 
attitudes, and I knew that he could not but ad- 
mire her. There was never any feeling of 
rivalry between us. I think Rosalie was more 
generally liked than I; but the few who cared 
for me cared heartily, and I gave them the 
same in return. 

When Mr. Nilmore left us, he was cordially 
invited to repeat his visit; and he said that, if 
he ever wandered so far from his parish again, 
he would be most happy to do so. 

We supposed that this was the last of him; 
but a few weeks afterward, there came a very 
manly, straightforward sort of letter, addressed 
to ‘Miss Rosalie Benners,” and requesting the 
pleasure of a correspondence with her with a 
view to their better acquaintance. 


spoke of the pleasant evening spent in her 
society, and a strong desire for many more 
evenings of the same kind. 

Rosalie laughed a good deal over this letter; 
and, as was our wont in any such matter, 
showed it at once to father. 

‘You can answer it,” said he, “if you feel 
disposed—a correspondence with Mr. Nilmore 
can do you no harm.” 

We had considerable trouble with the an- 
swer—for I was called into council, and the 
great difficulty lay in the beginning. Rosalie 
wrote down, ‘‘My Dear Mr. Nilmore,” and con- 
cluded that this was too affectionate; then, 
**Dear Sir,”’ which did not seem much better; 
“Mr. Nilmore;” and then, “Sir;” but these 


The letter } 
was signed ‘Howard Nilmore;” and the writer } 


His own 
letter began, ‘‘My Dear Miss Rosalie,” and 
went on as naturally as though he had written 
to her all his 1’, Finally, we settled upon 
“Dear Mr. Nilmore;” and after much laughter, 
and many alterations, the epistle was, at length, 
disposed of. 

Rosalie said that it was extremely funny, 
about the last thing she would have expected; 
} and I could not tell why I felt depressed about 
it. Did I imagne that the letter should have 
} been written to me? 

Mr. Nilmore sent another epistle so promptly, 
that Rosalie declared it quite a bore to be writ- 
ing to him so often. I had my sister’s answers 
to overlook and correct; for Rosalie had a na- 
tural infirmity, peculiar to some persons, of mis- 
spelling her words: neither were her sentences 
always grammatically arranged. Once, when 
she was sick, she fairly teased me into writing 
an entire letter for her, which she copied and 
sent with much satisfaction. Mr. Nilmore’s next 
letter spoke of this enthusiastically, declaring it 
to be the most charming epistle she had written 
to him. Rosalie laughed; but she was not trou- 
bled about it, as I would have been. 

Soon after this came the proposal; and my 
sister seemed scarcely to know her own mind 
in the business. Father gave his consent, with 
the warmest expressions of satisfaction; but 
Rosalie told me in confidence that ‘‘she didn’t 
think she was a bit in love.” 

“Then I wouldn’t marry him,” said I, deci- 
dedly. 

“But, perhaps, I never shall be in love,’’ con- 
tinued my sister. 

“Then,” I replied, ‘‘never marry.” 

«But, Susan,” pursued Rosalie, ‘‘I don’t want 
to be an old maid!” 

“Ah, me!” I thought, “how often, in this 
world, are ‘pearls cast before swine!’ ” 

“I am a little afraid of Mr. Nilmore 
my sister; ‘‘and as | rather like any one I am 
afraid of, I think I shall take him into con- 
sideration. Then, too, he has such a pretty 
parsonage—he has written me all about it; and 
I should think it might be rather nice to be a 
clergyman’s wife.” 

Another impassioned letter soon arrived from 
Mr. Nilmore, in which he added so many argu- 
ments, that Rosalie was finally prevailed on to 
decide favorably. 

Then poured in congratulations, for my sister 
seemed rather proud of publishing the fact that 
she was to marry a clergyman, and go off 80 
} many hundred miles to live; and one of those 
} persons, whose mission seems to be to say some- 


; last were too stiff and business-like. 


} 
5 
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” 


said 
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thing disagreeable on every possible occasion, } was useless, I ceased to trouble Rosalie with my 
remarked to me, in a sympathizing tone, fears and conjectures. 

Quite trying for you, I have no doubt, to} My sister made a very pretty bride, and was 
have your younger sister married first. Ithink} in the gayest spirits on her wedding-morning; 
_ you would have made a far better clergyman’s; but the bridegroom looked as though he had 
wite than Rosalie. I wonder how it happened!” ; not slept for a week, and seemed taken with an 

I coutd not tell, and, therefore, I said nothing. ; ague-fit on entering the church. Never shall [ 

Mr. Nilmore had apologized for not being } forget the expression of his countenance at the 
abie to leave his parish, except for a day or two } heart-searching words, 
before the wedding; but Rosalie seemed too} ‘If any person can show just cause why they 
much occupied with her bridal finery to be trou- } may not lawfully be joined together, let him 


bled at his absence. ; now speak, or else hereafter forever hold his 
} 


The day drew near; and finally, came the} peace.” 
evening on which the bridegroom was to arrive. During the short pause that ensued, Mr. Nil- 
After much giggling and blusbing, Rosalie went ; more glanced about as though searching for 
down to receive him; and when a reasonable} aid, or dreading exposure, I could not tell 
time had been allotted to the lovers for a pri-} which; for who knew what dark story lay at 
vate interview, Mr. Nilmore was presented to$ the bottom. of his strange manner? It seemed 
the family in his new relation. to me that our knowledge of him was very 

I saw, at the first glance, that he was pain- slight; and a life of misery might, perhaps, be 
fully changed; he looked as though he had } in store for Rosalie. 
passed through a great shock, or a severe fit of} They were married, however, without any 
illness. He smiled faintly at the latter sugges-{ disturbance; and when the carriage containing 
tion, and said that he was subject to nervous} the bride and groom had driven away, I went 
headaches; but as his eyes rested on me for a} into our lonely room to have a good cry. They 
moment, I fancied that they had the glare of} were gone on a wedding-tour of two weeks, and 
incipient madness. were to stop on their return for me; Rosalie 

“I declare,” said Rosalie, pouting, as we went } having insisted upon the arrangement that I 
to our room for the night, “I think that Howard } was to go to the parsonage for a year. 
Nilmore is a dreadfully stupid man, if he isto} And this brings me to where I am now. 
be my husband! How could we ever have July 1st.—It is a very disagreeably-perplex- 
thought him bright? I do believe that, if it} ing circumstance to find that a person from 
were not for all these new clothes and things, } whom you have a right to expect very different 
I wouldn’t marry him, after all!” feelings, and whom you have timidly sought to 

‘“‘Rosalie,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘I wish that you } propitiate, persists in regarding you with calm 
would give him up. I really think that Mr. } disfavor. 
Nilmore is not quite in his right mind—he I cannot complain of any want of politeness 
glares at me so fearfully. Perhaps, he has had} on my brother-in-law’s part; but his manner 
some great trouble since we saw him.” toward me is so exceedingly frigid, considering 

“Nonsense, Sue!” laughed Rosalie, “you; our relationship, that I am constantly thrown 
are always fancying such outlandish things! } back upon myself in a way that makes me both 
Thinking and writing men, like Howard, are} curious and indignant. 
apt to be absent-minded; and often stare at I have spoken of this to Rosalie; and she said, 
people for an hour together without being} half laughingly, ‘ 
aware of their presence. I dare say he was “Well, it is a little odd, Sue, about you and 
puzzling over some knotty point in theology, ; Howard—you don’t seem to get on a bit. I 
when, as you say, he ‘glared’ at you; but I} think, however, that you are not easy to get 
would really be obliged to him if he would just } acquainted with; you bave a way of stiffening 
put his studies aside long enough to get mar-; yourself up without knowing it. I am sure, 
ried decently. As to ‘giving him up,’ do you} though, that Howard really considers you a 
see those rows of new shoes, and that box of} piece of perfection, judging from various things 
‘new gloves? I never had so many before in} he has said to me.” 
my life; and, taking all things into considera- ; As “pieces of perfection” are invariably dis- 
tion, I certainly will not ‘desert Mr. slew agreeable, it is quite probable that my brother- 
ber.’ ” ; in-law may regard me in this light. 

I sighed at this flippancy in what seemed to August 38rd.—We came here last October; and 
me so serious a matter; but as remonstrance } before thd month comes round again, I hope 
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that his baby’s smile will wake an answering 
sunshine in Howard’s face. 

I am sure he was not always so moody and 
distant; for an old woman told me confidentially, 
the other day, that ‘Mr. Nilmore was so still- 
like, since he married, people wondered what 
had come over him.” The old women and chil- 
dren almost worship him; and few clergymen 
are as generally beloved in their parish as 
Howard. 

I can see that people look pityingly at Rosa- 
lie—they evidently think that, by some strange 
mistake, she has gotten into-a place for which 
she is quite unfit. 

September 15th.—Rosalie is lying very ill, 
having taken a turn for the worse that puzzles 
us not a little, and the doctor evidently does not 
understand it. Her baby girl is five days old, 
and, until the third day, the mother seemed 
unusually strong and well. A bright fever spot 
burns on either cheek, and they have cut off all 
her pretty curls. She is very much changed, 
and her mind wanders continually. There is a 
constitutional tendency to disease, the doctor 
says, never before developed. 

I cannot do much else but pray. Heward 
makes the tenderest of nurses, and looks more ; 
like a ghost than ever. 

September 20th.—I am holding a newspaper 
in my hand, with my eyes fixed on two lines, } 
that I study again and again, in the vain hope 
of being able to realize the sad truth: 

“Died, on the twenty-fourth instant, Rosalie, 
wife of the Rev. Howard Nilmore, aged twenty 
one years.” 

I cannot realize that my bright, young sister } 
is soon to be laid in the grave. Oh, Rosalie! ; 
my sister! How willingly I would have died 5 
in your stead! I have nothing to live for; but } 
you had so much! 

October 20th.—* You will not leave me yet, § 





$ 


her when the nurse brought her down, with 
black ribbons on her little sleeves—and I took 
the poor little thing to my affections at once. 
Her father loves her, too, and will hold her by 
the hour together. She is a pretty child, but 
delicate as a spring blossom; and we call her, 
“ Wind-Flower.” 

Howard is certainly softened; he seems no 
longer stern—only sad. He never speaks of 
Rosalie—1l believe he loved her very deeply, 
after all; and now that she is gone, he is more 
kind to me because I am her sister 

December 9th.—Would it not be a charitable 
enterprise to get up a society to provide employ- 
ment of mind for people who have nothing todo 
but to attend to their neighbors’ affairs? One of 
these unfortunate ones said to me to-day, 

‘*People think that Mr. Nilmore will not go 
very far to look for a second wife. It must be 
quite a different feeling to be step-mother to a 
sister’s child, instead of a stranger's.” 

“A second wife!’ And poor Rosalie scarcely 
cold in her grave! I was filled with wrath; and 
{ answered warmly, 

‘**People think’ and say a great deal that 
they have no right to think and say. Can they 
not respect our grief at such a time as this, in- 
stead of publishing their coarse surmises? As 
far as 1 am concerned, and I now say it once for 
all, 1 could never look upon a dead sister’s hus- 
band in any other light than that of a brother; 
and I am sure that Mr. Nilmore would be equally 
shocked by such a revolting idea. I beg to hear 
no more of this—but it shall not prevent me 
from doing my duty.” 

March 20th.—For six months our little blos- 
som looked, with wondering eyes, upon this 
curious world, and then went back to heaven. 
I robed the waxen form in its prettiest dress, 
and laid it in the flower-wreathed casket. When 
they opened the mother’s grave, and laid her 


Susan?” said my brother-in-law, imploringly, } babe again upon her bosom, I felt that I had 

when we returned from the funeral. ‘I know } done my last duty to Rosalie and her child. 

that you will care for Rosalie’s child.” ; Soon I was on my homeward way, with the 
“I care for you, too, very much,” I said, com- } recollection of Howard’s warm, clasping hand; 


pletely melted by the scene through which we } and his murmured, “God bless you, Susan! for 
had passed, and by the thought of what he must } all your kindness to me and mine! You have 
be suffering in his quiet, enduring fashion. ‘1 been an angel of light to this sorrow-stricken 
care very much for Rosalie’s husband and child; } dwelling; don’t forget the lonely minister in 
and I shall not leave you, if my presence is any } your far-off home.” 


comfort, until it is my duty to go elsewhere.” { December 19th.—Nearly Christmas again, the 

A faint smile of gratitude, that made him look } second Christmas since Rosalie’s death; and my 
more as he did when I first saw him, lighted up} story is coming out so strangely that I know not 
his face; and with the scarcely audible words, } how to write it. Not long ago, I had a letter 
“Thank you,” he went into his study, and I saw } from Howard—a letter that sent the blood in 
him no more that night ; quick bounds through my veins, and nearly de- 

Poor, motherless baby! My heart’ bled for prived me of every portion of my sober senses. 
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“TI have a story to tell,” said the writer, 
‘“‘which must be told, although it may not avail 
me now. I love you, sweet Susan, and have 
loved you from the first moment I saw you. 

“Do not turn from this in scorn. I was at 
your father’s house, you will remember, but one 
evening, on that first visit; and by some stupid 
mistake on my part, I thought they called you 
‘Rosalie.’ Your face and your words haunted 
me when I returned to my quiet parsonage—I 
felt that you were just the wife I wanted. I 
could not leave my duties again to renew our ac- 
quaintance, and so penned that letter—directed 
to your sister, but intended for you. Your reply, 
as I thought it, did not quite answer my expec- 
tations, as coming from you; but the next letter 
I liked better; and, finally, I asked you to be- 
come my wife, and was accepted by your sister. 

‘Never, as long as I live, can I forget the 
night that opened to me the dreadful truth. I 
sat listening for your footstep, picturing to my- 
self your elegant face, and scarcely able to wait 
for your coming to clasp you to my bosom, and 
call you mine. 

‘In the midst of these thoughts the door 
opened, and Rosalie appeared, blushing, ex- 
pectant, with a face and manner that told the 
whole dreadful mistake. For a moment the 
room seemed to reel around me, and I had 
to struggle hard to retain possession of my 
senses; but a stern feeling of honor nerved me 
to endurance, as I glanced at the pretty, timid- 
looking girl, who had confided herself to my 
love and tenderness. 

“I do not know what I said; but when I met 
you, my senses nearly forsook me again. Oh, 
beloved! it is a hard and bitter thing for a man 
to see before him the woman he loves, and the 
woman to whom his honor is pledged, and to 
find that they are not one, but two! No one 
knows what I suffered in those first hours. You 
asked me if I had been sick, and I felt like re- 
plying, ‘I am sick, sick unto death.’ I saw that 
you looked upon me with distrust, and I hard- 
ened myself into frigidness, for fear of betray- 
ing my feelings. 








assume toward you a brother’s manner, lest I 
should unguardedly betray the iover. Innocent 
words were often spoken by you and Rosalie 
that sent a sharp pain to my heart; and, at 
times, the very sight of you was almost madden- 
ing. In those occasional moments, when we 
have been alone together, I have been on the 
point of saying, ‘Go! leave my sight, or I shall 
tell you all!” 

“I believe that Rosalie was a happy wife; I 
think no suspicion of the truth ever crossed her 
mind; and it is now more than a year since 
we laid her in the grave. Will you, my first, 
my only love, not take the place offered to you 
before, and be to me what no other woman ever 


: could be, my wife in the best and holiest sense 


of the word?” 

I read this letter with many tears; and I felt 
then that I had loved Howard Nilmore, not asa 
brother, but even as he loved me, 

My love, however, was not allowed to run 
riot over every other feeling. I asked myself 
seriously if I could go to that home where my 
sister had reigned so short a time before, and 
where gossips were waiting for this very con- 
firmation of their surmises. I did not think I 
could face it; for although the circumstances 
entirely changed my sentiments with respect to 
marrying a sister’s husband, yet I had uttered 
those sentiments there most decidedly; and I 
could not make our story public. 

So I wrote to Howard as gently as I could, 
telling him of all these things, and begging him 
to think more of his usefulness as a Christian 
minister than of a few short years of happiness 
for us on earth. 

I have made a great sacrifice, but I fully mean 
it; he has set me a noble example. 

January Ist.—Another letter from that per- 
severing man! Howard had long thought it best, 
for many reasons, to change his parish; and in 
the course of the coming year, he will remove to 
L , a place only ten miles from my own home. 

There came also a letter for father, who seems 
ready to give Howard Nilmore all the daughters 
he possesses. A few weeks hence I shall stand 


“I know that you thought me cold, and even } in the very parlor which poor Rosalie entered 
tude, perhaps, in my own house; but my teeth }with such different feelings, waiting for the 


were hard set in endurance, and I dared not 


lover who has always been mine. 





THEY DO 


NOT DIE. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Wry should we, for the dying, weep? 
They do not die, they only sleep. 
"Tis not the soul, ‘tis but the shell 


We bury with the fnneral knell. 
This sorrowing life, thank God, is brief; 
But that’s eternal—why this grief? 
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“Sunset, gentlemen! The library will close , course of that year, Romuald had discovered 
in five minutes,” announced the janitor, taking {that the friends, even the lovers, of a wild, 
his own coat from its peg in the corner, and { young man, with his pockets full of money, not 
rattling the bunch of keys in his hand. even the acquaintances of a poor devil without 

The few students, who still lingered in the { one cent to jingle against another in those same 
dusky hall, hastened to obey the suggestions ; pockets, that the accomplishments, or even the 
thus plainly given, and one after another passed ; now solid acquirements of such a young man, 
through the open door with a brief good-night ; are not available as legal tender on Change; 
to the janitor, and, perhaps, some slight word ; and, finally, that he who cannot dig, while to beg 
of farewell to each other, as most of them were } he is ashamed, runs every chance of starving to 
habitual visitors, and a sort of acquaintance had ; death, even in the midst of plenty. 
grown up from the mere fact of sitting several «I will go to Gomorrah. Surely, in the largest 
hours a day in each other's society without, } and wealthiest city of my native land, there must 
however, even hearing each other’s names. be some honest work which even I can do,” said 

“All gone! Then I’ll go, too,” remarked ; our young friend at last; and by the next steam- 
Peters, the janitor, turning round from a last ’ boat he arrived in Gomorrah with precisely nine 
survey of the smouldering fire, which he was ; cents in his pocket. Nine cents will not pay for 
allowed to kindle in the disused fire-place, for ; even a very modest lodging in Gomorrah, a city 
his own especial benefit, in this chilly weather ; where prices are proportioned to the income-tax 
of early summer. of its upper ten thousand tax-payers; but it will 

“All gone! Yes,” repeated the janitor, ab- ; purchase a limited amount of food, and, conse- 
sently, as he went out, locked the door, clumped ; quently, in food did Romuald Braithe expend 
down the stairs, and out into the wintry street, ; it, purchasing, after long consideration, twelve 
where the gas, just lighted, contended with the ; large, soft crackers, for which be paid five cents, 
dying daylight. aud a crumb of cheese, for which he gave the 

But Peters had not perceived, nor had any } other four. The city stood treat for water enough 
one of the readers so unceremoniously ejected, } to wash down this simple repast, and also ex- 
that one of their number remained behind; and 3 tended the hospitality of the streets to the house- 
that the worthy janitor’s remark, ‘All gone!” } less wanderer, who promenaded them until day- 
was consequently an untruth, for Romuald ; light, when he took the liberty of stretching 
Braithe, fast asleep in a distant alcove, had ; himself upon a bench in the Park and going to 
neither heard the announcement of sunset, nor § sleep, a proceeding permitted after sunrise, but 
the steps of his departing comrades, nor the § severely censured during the hours of darkness 
clang of the closing door. by the astute guardians of the public safety. 

But then, to be sure, Romuald Braithe had an His nap out, our Romuald finished the crackers 
excuse for sleepiness, in the fact of having re- { and cheese, collected and devoured every crumb 
mained awake and afoot all.the previous night, } remaining at the bottom of his pockets, and 
his reason for this vigil being the simple fact, } severely blamed himself for the extravagance 
that in all the vast city, where he found himself, { of purchasing cheese at all; for, as he sagely 
he possessed neither home, friend, or the means } argued, the cheese only added a relish to the 
of buying even the semblance of those comforts. } biscuit, and tempted me to eat them the faster, 

Not to evade a truth that must finally be con- } while the four cents expended in eight crackers 
fessed, this hero of ours is hardly better than } would have given me a very good breakfast. 

a good-looking, gentlemanly, well-educated va- Chewing this reflection instead of tie missing 
grant, without property or resources other than } meal, our young philosopher next set forth in 
the capricious benevolence of an ill-tempered {search of work, and, of course, found none, 
old man, his uncle, who, having bred him in {Gomorrah governing itself strictly upon the 
luxury, had, in a fit of anger at some unexpected } Biblical principle. ‘To him who hath shall be 
opposition to his will, turned him out-of-doors, } given, and from him who hath not, shall be 
just — a year before this night. In the ‘ taken away even that which he hath.” 
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Toward evening, finding himself too weary ; 
and giddy to walk without reeling, or stand } 
without falling, Braithe accosted a policeman. } 

“My friend, is there anywhere that I can go } 
and sit down awhile without having to pay for § 
the accommodation?” $ 

“Sure an’ there's the Li’bry—it’s free to all,” } 
replied Dogberry, himself of such recent impor- 
tation that he had not unlearned all his civility: 
and Braithe staggered in at the designated 
door-way, found the library, took a book in 
his hand, and seating himself upon the floor, in 
the furthest angie ot the remotest alcove, went. 
fast asleep, and so remained for the next six 
hours. 

He was awakened by the clang of the city 
clocks striking midnight, an operation lasting } 
over some ten minutes, an approach to una- 
nimity really wonderful, when we consider that 
most of these clocks are upon Christian churches 
of different creeds. 

“Why, where—where am I?” muttered Ro- 
muald Braithe, rubbing his eyes, and sitting 
up very straight. For manifest reasons, nobody 
replied to this question; and after staring about 
him for a minute or two, the young man scram- 
bled to his feet, stretched himself, and staggered 
back against the book-shelves. 

“I'm very hungry,” remarked he, plaintively ; 
‘‘and I don’t remember where I can be. Oh, 
yes! the free library! I wonder if a fellow is 
free to die here.” 

No copy of the regulations being at hand, or 
any light to read it by if there had been, this 
question also went unanswered, and Romuatd| 
remained leaning against the book-shelves, in a 
profound fit of meditation. 

“Very hungry, and very cold,” continued he, 
presently. ‘1 wonder if that old door-keeper } 
has left some fire in his rusty grate? Who? 
knows but the remnant of his luncheon may be 
found in some of those drawers beside his desk. 
I will go and see. If not, I shall eat the bind- 
ing of one of those books; I hope I shall be able 
to find a new one, not too much thumbed.” 

So muttering, Braithe felt his way along the } 
line of shelves until emerging from the alcove } 
into the open space, he could gain a view of} 
the further end of the hall. A faint glimmer of } 
firelight served to guide him between the Scylla } 
of the reading-table and the Charybdis of the 
bookcases, and he finally reached a point from 
which he could command the nook usually } 
occupied by the janitor. To his astonishment ? 
it was so occupied now, or at least the figure of } 
an old man was seated in the leathern arm-?} 
chair appropriated to that officer, and appeared 
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to be writing diligently in a thick volume bound 
in vellum. 

“So the old fellow stayed with us for com- 
pany; that was very polite of him,” murmured 
Braithe, whose brain, giddy from long fasting 
and recent sleep, seemed incapable of any 
serious ideas: and advancing a few steps, he 
politely inquired. 

‘«-Did_ you stay here to make sure that I should 
not be disturbed, or was it to keep up the fire 
for me, my goo sir?” 

Thus addressed, the figure at the desk looked 
up, fixing his dim, blue eyes upon the face of 
the young man, who now stood close beside 
him. Something, he knew not what, in that 
dim, far-off regard, chilled the blood at Braithe’s 
heart, and involuntarily he drew back from his 
close vicinity to the supposed janitor. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” stammered he, con- 
fusedly. 

‘«What name?” asked the old man, in a voice 
so like his look that one could hardly tell 
whether it was the eyes that spoke and the 
voice that looked, or the converse. 

«“What name?” asked he again, as the youth 
delayed to answer 

«“My name, do you mean, sir?” 

«Surely. You wish your volume, do you not?” 

«I—I hardly know. It seems to me that we 
mistake each other, sir,” hesitated Braithe. “I 
am a mere wayfarer, who, straying into this 
place overnight, have overslept myself, and am 
now intruding both upon your time and your 
premises.” 

“You think so. 
written in your volume. 
come to-night, but I did not care to look out 


But. you would find it all 
I knew you would 


your name—what is it?” 

«My name is Romuald Braithe; but, excuse 
me, I hardly think you could have known of my 
coming, any more than I now know what you 
mean by my volume. This isthe City Library, 
is it not?” 

“‘This is the Library of Fate, young man, and 
I am the librarian. Do you see these volumes?” 

He waved his hands as he spoke, and Romuald, 
looking about him, noticed, for the first time, 
that the bookcases he had already seen were 
swung open like doors, giving entrance to long 
arcades and yistas, extending far as the eye 
could reach, and all lined with tiers upon tiers 
of books bound like that upon the desk, in white 
vellum, with a label of read leather at the back. 
In front of these bookcases, and eagerly examin- 
ing volumes which they held in their hands, 
were crowds of figures, which to the bewildered 
vision of the young man seemed incapable of 
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resolution into individuals. Say as he might, 
and as he did, he found it impossible to select 
one face or form from the densest group, and 
make of it a distinct impression upon his brain, 
each seemed to melt into each, to change and dis- 
appear, and yet return with increasing motion, 
so that Braithe found himself at last seriously 
questioning whether he was surrounded by a 
vast multitude of persons, or whether he was 
quite alone, nay deprived even of the company 
of his own senses and his own identity. 

From this speculation he was roused by the 
vague voice of the librarian, who was saying, 
as he walked down one of the long arcades at 
his side, 

“Of course, being here, you wish to see your 
volume?” 

“Yes,” answered the young man, mechani- 
cally. 

«But do you know how uncommon a privilege 
this is which you enjoy? Had not you been 
born at precisely midnight of midsummer-eve, 
it would have been impossible, and now it is 
only once in seven of your birthnights, and then 
but for an hour, that you enjoy the privilege.” 

“But all these?” asked Braithe, pointing at 
the throng ahout him, which, as before, seemed 


to melt away the moment he closely inspected 
it. His conductor glanced carelessly in the 
direction of his gesture, and replied, 


«Ah, yes! these to be sure. But where are 
their bodies, you know?” 

“Why, are they not in their bodies?” 

“Of course not. These are all souls, which, 
having left the bodies to which they belong fast 
asleep, have sped hither to take a peep into 
their respective volumes. To-morrow, when 
they and their bodies awaken, there will remain 
within the souls some memories, perhaps, so 
vivid as to be called dreams, perhaps so vague 
as to vanish the instant the coarser perceptions 
attempt to lay hold upon them, but, at any rate, 
all that the poor souls succeed in carrying away 
of all that they learn here. Were you never 
yourself conscious, on first waking, of some such 
reminiscence? An impression of something 
highly important and valuable which you have 
known while you were asleep, and which eludes 
your waking consciousness?” 

“Yes, I have had such experiences,” replied 
Braithe, eagerly. 





And you?” asked Braithe, hesitatingly. 

“I—TI am myself the embodiment of fate. As 
you see me now I have always existed, and 
shall always exist until * 

“Until when?” 

‘How can I tell? Fate itself has limits, and 
{ know not mine.” 

The voice of the librarian seemed to die away 
with the last words, not so much as if he had 
ceased to speak, as if he could speak no more, 
and Braithe, turning suddenly toward him, was 
hardly surprised at seeing nothing, but almost 
before he was conscious of the fact, the same 
weird voice spoke at his other side. 

“Here is your volume—do you see it?” 

He pointed as he spoke to a volume, upon 
whose back Romuald Braithe read his own 
name. He extended his hand eagerly, but was 
checked by the librarian. 

** Have a care,” said he. 
cords.” 

“The cords!” echoed the young man, pausing 
with his hand upon the book. 

“Yes. Take it down; in fact, no one but 
yourself has the power to touch it at all, but 
handle it carefully.” 

Braithe did as he was ordered, and carefully 
drawing the volume from its place, he perceived 
that several fine cords proceeding from between 
its pages, connected it more or less nearly with 
other volumes in the same compartment, and 
that, although these cords were elastic and 
strong, a rough motion upon his part might 
sever them. 

‘“‘Whose volumes are these to which I am 
thus bound?” asked he, turning to the librarian. 

‘Those persons with whom fate has connected 
you from the moment of your birth.” 

“But the ties can be broken.” 

“Yes, and fate would reunite them. But the 
knots and weak places thus caused would give 
you and the others infinite trouble when you 
arrived at them.” 

“Here is one of silk and gold. To whom 
does this unite me?” asked the young man, 
curiously examining the cords which he held 
in his hand. 

‘Open to the page it marks and read. But 
your hour is nearly gone; you have need to 
hasten.” 

Braithe opened precipitately. 


**Do not strain the 


The page was 


“Well, it was because your soul had been; covered with close, crabbed characters in some 
here while you slept. But to-night you are here } unknown language, as incomprehensible to him 
in the body, and, as I say, it is a rare privilege.” } as if it had been the ancient Copt, or the primi- 


“Is no one else here in the same way to- 
night?” 
‘Not one.” 


tive Sanscrit. Bitterly disappointed, he turned 
to the librarian, who, with a shadowy smile, re- 
plied to his unspoken appeal. 
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“To be sure. I forgot that the eyes of your 
soul are buried in those bodily organs, which, 
however, can be opened, as thus.” 

And with a sudden movement he placed a 
finger-tip upon each of Braithe’s eyes, who 
started back with a low cry, for the sensation 
was as of red-hot needles penetrating the ball. 

«*Now look at your book,” said the librarian, 
quietly. 

Braithe obeyed, and, to his delight, found 
that the page stood before him distinet and 
clear, although, whether it had become trans- 
lated into his own tongue, or whether he had 
suddenly acquired that new language in which 
it had at first appeared written, he could not 
decide. 

«Now read, and quickly, for the clock is on 
the stroke of one,” murmured the vague voice 
at his side; and, without further delay, Braithe 
began at the top of the page marked by the cord 
of silk and gold, and read as follows: 

—— “He will refuse to avail himself of the 
opportunity, fancying his mind fixed in the 
other direction; but it is decided that no choice 
shall be left him, and that what appears his 
greatest loss shall prove his greatest gain. For 
finding x 

One! Tolled the nearest clock; and one! 
and one! repeated all the others; but at-the 
first stroke, Braithe felt a hand laid over his 
eyes, and the book gently taken from his hand. 

“Your hour is past,”” murmured the visionary 
voice of the librarian in his ear, and then he 
felt himself resistlessly borne backward to the 
floor, while a deep sleep settled upon his senses. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight, and 
the sound of footsteps and voices announced 
that the library was open and occupied. Rousing 
himself, and passing down the long hall, Braithe 
recognized many of the faces he had seen upon 
the previous afternoon, and, conspicuously, that 
of the janitor, who hovered over his just-kindled 
fire. 

“It did not keep alive all night, then?” asked 
Braithe, lingering for a moment beside him. 

“Allnight? No. Idon’t remember your name 
now, sir. Do you come here a good deal?” 

“They always demand one’s name here. I 
wonder if this old man would hand me down 
my Fate-book, as the other one did, if I gave 
him the name he asks!” 

So muttering, Braithe passed out of the 
library and into the street, whose chill, morn- 
ing air awakened afresh the pangs of hunger 
which sleep had stilled. 

“I must beg or starve—which I wonder is 
harder?” thought he, dragging himself along 


the streets busy with morning traffic. Presently 
he reached others, where the smell of savory 
> breakfasts, arising from half-opened basement- 
windows, saluted him with mocking invitation. 
“Good God! To starve among all these 
$ people! Can it be! Shall it be!” cried he aloud, 
as he clung to the iron-railing opposite one of 
} these tantalizing breakfast-rooms, and felt the 
delicious fumes mount to his brain. 


; What do you say? To starve! Are you 


} starving?” asked a clear voice above him, and 
raising his dim eyes Braithe saw a fresh and 
lovely young girl’s face at an open window just 

} over his head. 

“Yes, 1 am starving,” said he, in a hollow 


voice, his eyes clinging to that face, as his cold 
and crisped fingers clung to the iron-railing. 

“Goodness! how horrible! Here, wait a 
minute.” And the young girl disappeared, but 
the next moment showed herself at the hall-door. 

“Come in directly! Come, do you hear!” 
cried she, in peremptory and terrified tones. 
“Are you too far gone to move? Here, James! 
James!” 

But Braithe, disregarding the proffered help 
of the footman, feebly climbed the high stone- 
steps, and, hat in hand, bowed to the benevolent 
fairy who stood waiting to continue her minis- 
trations. 

“Come straight in, never mind explaining— 
you must have something to eat and drink first 
Sofall. This way.” 

And the fairy led the way down stairs, hesi- 
tated an instant at the entrance of the kitchen- 
passage, and then, with a decided gesture, 
opened the door of an elegant dining-room, 
where stood a small round-table, spread for 
one, and combining that agreeable glitter of 
silver, glass, china, and polished damask, so 
conducive to decorum. The room was empty, 
and Braithe’s fairy stopped, and looked inquir- 
ingly back at James, who followed them. 

‘*My father?” asked she. 

“Mr. Lorimer took breakfast early, and went 
down town. He left word, Miss Edith, that he 
hoped you’d excuse him, and make a good 
breakfast.” 

‘‘Has Mr. Edward been in this morning?” 

**No, Miss Edith.” 

“Very well. Set another plate for this gentle- 
man, and bring breakfast.” 

And Miss Edith Lorimer, with a slightly 
flushed face, and slightly doubtful voice, turned 
to her guest. 

«My father and brother are not at home this 
morning, sir, but I am sure they would be glad 
to have me Pe 
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‘Relieve a poor starving fellow; although, no 
doubt, Miss Lorimer, they would suggest that 
the kitchen is a more suitable place than your 
own table in which to do so.” 

“One does not ask a gentleman into the 
kitchen, whatever his momentary misfortunes 
may be,” said Miss Lorimer, her indecision over, 
now that she heard his speech. 

“Thank you. May I introduce myself as 
Romuald Braithe, the veritable ‘man without a 
home;’ and also coming under the penai statute 
as being without visible means of livelihood. 
You will not have me committed?” 

‘“‘Mr. Braithe, excuse me, you are growing 
frightfully pale; here, do drink this tea at once.” 

And Miss Lorimer, hastily pouring some tea 
and preparing it, brought it with her own hands 
and held it to the ashen lips of the young man, 
who was, in fact, upon the verge of swooning. 

Braithe drank, then murmured, 

“Pray, do not—the servant! Set it down!” 

With a rosy blush the young girl obeyed; 
and when stately James entered the room with 
his salver, his young mistress sat in her own 
place at the table, while the stranger, bending 
over his teacup, feebly raised it to his mouth. 

“Some dry toast, James,” ordered Miss Lori- 


mer, opening an egg; and while James ordered 3 


the toast, she adroitly transferred the prepared 
egg to the other end of the table, and helped 
herself to another. 

«There, for goodness sake, do eat something! 
No matter about waiting for me,” said she, in 
pretty impatience; and Braithe obeyed without 
reply. 

Breakfast over, the young lady led her guest 
up stairs to a handsome library. 


her guest, Miss Lorimer led the exclamatory 
young lady into the recess of a bay-window, 
where the conversation, at first carried on in 
murmurs, presently became so audible that 
Braithe most unwillingly became an auditor. 

“And I told him that I would go, and I would 
dance with whom I liked, and I wouldn’t be dic- 
tated to. Now, Edy, wasn’t I right?” 

“Of course, you were, darling.” 

‘And then he said he wouldn’t go with us to 
the picnic to-day; and I said I’d go without him; 
and he said, ‘with Mr. Hunslow?’ and I said 
with whomever I liked: and so we parted, and 
I haven't seen or heard from him this morning; 
but I’m resolved to go to the picnic, just to show 
that I can do as I choose, and that I will, too.” 

“But how are we to manage, darling? It 
wouldn’t do to go with only a groom,” said 
Edith, thoughtfully. 

‘‘N—o, I suppose not. Edy, I do think men 
are perfectly detestable, don’t you?” 

‘*When they behave like this bad brother of 
mine; but you will forgive him before night. 
The question now is, how shall we get to Clare- 
mont?” 

‘‘Who is your visitor? Why not ask him?” 

“Hush!” And then followed a whispered 
explanation, succeeded by an eager debate in 
the same tone. At the end of it, the two young 
ladies approached Braithe. 

“Do you ride, Mr. Braithe?” asked Miss 
i Lorimer, biting her under-lip, and blushing 
$ violently in the effort to suppress some emotion. 

“Yes, Miss Lorimer, I have ridden a good 
deal.” 

«And would you like to accompany us to a 
little pienie at Claremont?” 

“If you see fit to honor me with an invita- 








“Before you go away, Mr. Braithe,” said} 
she, with a shade of reserve in her manner, ‘1 $ tion,” replied Braithe, inwardly wondering what 
should be glad to know if we cannot be of some } manner of innocent or reckless children he had 


permanent use to you. My father isa merchant } stumbled upon. 


down town; he might find some business for you} ‘‘Certainly. Miss Belmont, let me present 
in his office or warehouse. Should yon like it?” } Mr. Braithe. You see, Mr. Braithe, that we are 
‘Miss Lorimer, why not ask me also, whether } disappointed of the —— of my brother's escort, 
I liked the food and drink with which you just } and we do not wish to stay at home for very 
fed me?” : particular reasons F 
“Then I will give you a note to my father, Pardon me,” interposed Braithe, pitying her 
and you can——” seconfusion. ‘But I could not avoid hearing a 
But at this moment the door flew violently } good deal of what you and Miss Belmont were 
open, and a second young lady, as bright, and ; saying, and I believe I understand the matter 
dark, and sparkling as the first was soft, and pretty thoroughly.” 
rosy, and delicate, rushed into the room, ex-} ‘That's splendid, and saves a world of expla- 


claiming, nation,” coolly replied Miss Belmont, not in the 
“Oh! Edith, Edith, Edith! What are we to} least abashed, and then turning to Edith, 


do?” ‘So, pet, if you will order the horses, I will 
“Good gracious, Priscilla! what is the mat- } 


run home and put on my habit, and you and 
ter?” and with a slight gesture of apology to; Mr. 


” 
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«Braithe,” quietly suggested the owner of that 
name. 

«Excuse me, certainly—Mr. Braithe will call 
for me in about half an hour.” 

«Yes, darling!” 

“And I shan’t mention to mamma about 
the peculiar circumstances, you understand?” 
continued Priscilla, darting a droll glance at 
Braithe as she left the room. 

“Miss Belmont is engaged to my brother,” 
explained Edith, when the door was closed. 
“She is the dearest girl, but very, very high- 
spirited; and Ned is a little so also; and so they 
do not always quite agree, you know. But ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Braithe, should you like to go to a 
dressing-room, and, perhaps, if some of Ned's 
things would—of course, you are not pre- 
pared——”’ 

“Thank you very much, Miss Lorimer. I 
should of all things like the privilege of the 
bathing-room; but, although it is quite evident 
I am not prepared, as you say, I can hardly 


borrow your brother’s clothes without his leave, } 


more especially for the present expedition.” 

“Why, no, to be sure,” laughed Edith. “But 
if you wouldn’t mind, I have some things put 
away to—to give to people, you know; and those 
are quite my own, and nobody would ever be 
the wiser if 

“Thank you. I will accept them with great 
pleasure, or rather the use of them for the day,” 
said Braithe, and then, more gravely, ‘one 
word more, Miss Lorimer. I feel it due to my- 
self to say that, unless I were conscious of 
having the right in all but fortune to associate 
with you and your friends, upon equal terms, 
not even your kindness would tempt me——” 

“Dear me, Mr. Braithe, don’t I know it? Now, 
please, come quick, for Priscilla will be waiting.” 

Half an hour later, Miss Lorimer, attended by 
a gentleman, faultless in appearance, manners, 
and horsemanship, called for her friend, Miss 
Belmont, whom she found ready and waiting; 
and the three, followed by a groom, rode briskly 
up the avenue, along which, some hours pre- 
viously, Braithe had tottered, starving, home- 
less, and utterly forlorn. 

“I wonder if the silk and gold cord connected 


me with Edith Lorimer,” thought he, wate! ing } 


the pure color deepening in her cheek as they 
rode on; ‘‘or could it be this saucy brunette,” 
added he, turning to glance at Priscilla, who 
gayly cried, 

“Well, Mr. Braithe, a penny 

“I was recalling a—dream, I suppose, I must 
call it, or, perhaps, a fancy of mine last night,” 
said the young man. 


Ver. LVI ~19 


” 


“T’ll warrant you did not dream of being 
>where you now are,” replied Miss Belmont, 
laughing so as to show two rows of clear white 
; teeth; but at this moment the sound of horses’ 
; feet, in rapid pursuit of the party, caused every 
{one to turn around, and the two girls to ex- 
‘claim, ‘‘Edward!” in tones of surprise, and a 
little alarm. 

Edward, a handsome, and somewhat impe- 
rious-looking youth, overtook them upon the 
instant, acknowledged his sister’s quiet intro- 
duction of ‘“*Mr. Braithe, Edward,” with an im- 
patient bow, and then manceuvred his horse 
close to Miss Belmont’s, which sagacious beast 
immediately fell back and slackened his pace. 

‘He has repented, and wants to make up,” 
murmured Edith. 

«And ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone, 
‘ Braithe, in the same tone. 

“Not unless Othello chooses,” replied Edith, 
‘kindly; and on they rode in great and mutual 
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replied 


; content. 

; Arrived at the scene of the festival, Braithe 
;was not surprised at being somewhat sternly 
{summoned to a private interview with Edward 
: Lorimer. 

3 «“T should like, sir, to ask some explanation 
‘of the relations in which I find you toward my 
sister and Miss Belmont, who declines to give 
; me any satisfaction upon the subject.” 

“You are entitled to such explanation, and 
} shall have it,” replied Braithe; and in five 
; minutes presented a hasty sketch of his life, 
his struggles since he had been turned off by 
‘his uncle, and his adventures of the morning; 
‘ everything, in fact, except his visit to the 
: Library of Fate. At the close, be produced 
some letters and papers which he had pre- 
served through everything for just such an 
emergency. 

“Romuald Braithe!” exclaimed Lorimer, 
glancing at the address upon one of them. 
‘Well, by all that’s wonderful! Why ” but 
’ here he checked himself, walked to the window, 
; stared out for a moment, then strode back with 
outstretched hand, 

“TI am quite satisfied, Mr. Braithe, and if you 
3 please, we will return to the ladies.” 
“Certainly,” replied Braithe, too proud to ask 
‘an explanation so evidently withheld from him; 
‘and the two young men, returning to the ladies, 
‘were met by the anxious glances of two pairs 
Sof eyes, which glances turned to smiles as soon 
$as the entente cordial of the young men became 
apparem. 
$ «Tam so glad Ned is satisfied,” murmured 
Edith. 
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‘‘He’d better be pretty indulgent, if he wants 
pardon for his own sins,” returned Priscillu, 
defiantly. 

The picnic was charming, of course; but it is 
no affair of ours, and we rejoin our young people 
as they enter the door of the Lorimer mansion. 

“You will spend the night with us, Mr. } 
Braithe,” said Edward, courteously; and as ; 
Edith seconded the invitation with a look, it} 
was accepted. ; 

“Is my father in the house, James?” 

“Yes, sir; just come in.” 

“Pris, will you excuse me fora moment? TI} 
want to say two words to my father, and then T3} 
will take you home. Mr. Braithe, will you stand 
by Miss Belmont a moment, while I run into the } 
house?” 





At the end of the moment, which really was 
not more than five, Lorimer, Jr., reappeared, fol- 
lowed by a fine old gentleman, none other than} 
Lorimer, Sr., who, being introduced, USI 
his son's hospitable overtures so cordially as to ; 
quite set Braithe’s mind at rest; and he followed 
the old gentleman and the young lady into the 
house with much content, while Lorimer, Jr., 
and Miss Belmont rode away in a similar state 
of mind. 

The next day a place in Lorimer, Sr.’s, count- 
ing-house was provided for Romuald Braithe, 
who accepted it, as also his position of guest in 
his employer’s house, with a mild protest in his 
own mind against all this being any doing of 
his, and waited. 

Nor did he wait without results; for one even- } 
ing, as the family seated themselves at dinner, ; 
in walked a second old gentleman, stout, florid, 
and absolute of manner, who bustied up to 
Braithe, exclaiming, 

“Caught you, you dog!” and shook him by 
both hands. 

“Uncle!” exclaimed Braithe, coloring with } 
delight. 

“Yes, uncle, you young scamp: and if you} 
had waited to hear all I had to say, instead of } 
flying in my face and putting me in a passion } 
before I had even told you what I wanted, why all } 
this fuss and feathers would have been spared.”’ ; 

“I hope you'll forgive me, sir,” began 
Braithe, penitently. ‘But I could not have} 
consented with any propriety eo 

‘‘Couldn’t consent, you young scamp,” roared } 
the uncle. ‘There, that’s just the way you? 
started off last time, never waiting to hear what } 
Thad to say, or Why you blockhead!” and } 
the stout, little uncle raised himself on tip-toe } 
to whisper in the tall nephew’s ear, ; 

“That's the girl herself!” 











“What! You don’t—you’re not deceiving 
me?” gasped Braithe, while the Lorimers, senior 
and junior, joined in the laugh with which his 
uncle replied to him. 

Edith did not laugh, for she did not know the 
jest, and Braithe did not laugh, being too much 
bewildered and delighted, nor Priscilla, who was 
too full of curiosity. 

But after dinner the two old gentlemen had 
Braithe into the library, to which room Edith 
was presently summoned, and thus addressed 
by the elder Braithe, 

“You see, my dear, I was thinking what a 
capital idea it would be for my boy here to 
marry you—but he wouldn’t; that is, the minute 
I told him I had selected a wife for him, he flew 
out, said he could select one for himself; and 
so we went from bad to worse, until I turned 
him out of my house, neck and heels, without 
his even hearing you name spoken. Then I 
wrote to your father, who was in it, and we 
agreed to let him run awhile, and see if he 
didn’t come to his senses. But the deuce of it 
was that I lost sight of him, and try as I would, 
couldn’t hear a word about him till about a 
month ago your father wrote, and told me that 
he was here, and Well, he thought Va 
better let it alone for awhile, which I did as 
long as I could stand it to be out of the sport, 
and then I came on; and here I am, and here 
he is; and, Lorimer, you and I am better out of 
the way than in it.” 

With which wise conclusion the two old fel- 
lows bundled out of the room, and Edith would 
have followed, but Braithe detained her. 

“You told your uncle you had already chosen 
for yourself,” said she, turning away her face. 

“I thought I loved a woman, who forsook me 





’ as soon as she found that I had lost all but her; 


but, Edith, I was not then half so poor as when 
you took me in, and so generously gave me the 
confidence and courtesy which were more to me 
than food, starving though I was.” 

It was not hard to convince her, and the rest is 
what we can all imagine, or remember, or hope 
for. 

“The cord of silk and gold led to your Fate- 
book, darling. I have been hoping so from the 
very first,” said Braithe, sometime afterward. 

“What do you mean, child?” asked his be- 
trothed. So he told her the story of the Fate 
Library, to which she listened with wondering 
eyes, and at the close nestled nearer to his side. 

«You make me shiver with such stories. Was 
it a dream?” 

«No, love, no dream, but sweetest fact,” said 
Braithe, kissing her upturned face 
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Miss Patience Wootey was the homeliest } 
woman that was ever seen, and as queer as she ; 
was homely. 3 

She took care of the village church, and lived : 
in a little, high house in one corner of the§ 
church-yard, with a wide-tepped chimney. and : 
“‘lean-to”’ at one end, where she kept her cook- 3 
ing-stove, her jugs and kettles, her strings of ; 
dried pumpkin and peppers, and her kindling- 3 
wood. ; 

She had her monument already set in the3 
grave-yard, behind the church, with her name $ 
upon it; and in the third drawer of her best § 
pine bureau was a white grave-robe that was} 
done up afresh every June, and sprinkled over 3 
with thyme and bergamot-leaves. 

One summer’s day, Miss Wooley was looking ; 
for hens’ eggs among the tall grass of the grave- 
yard. She had a Leghorn hat upon her head, 
banded about with a strip of red calico, with a 
broad brim that flapped at every step; and she 
wore a gown made of bright-green chintz, 
flowered over with great red poppies and yel- 
low tulips. 

“The black hen has hid away her nest some- 
wheres,”’ said she, talking to herself, for she 
was a very social person, as she groped with an 
old umbrella-staff in the plot of clover behind 
her own monument. ‘And if I can’t find it no 
how else, I must tie one end of a ball of twine 
to her leg and follow her up by that.” 

Meanwhile, the black hen was composedly 
laying her morning egg in Mr. Vincent's lum- 
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ber-yard across the railroad track; and Mr. 
Vincent’s duck was snapping off Miss Wooley’s 
peas, as though they had been planted, and 
shone, and rained upon for this sole end. 

Presently a sharp click of the gate-latch 
caused her to look up. 

“Ah, Mr. Lanesley!” said she, with her prim- 
mest bow and her politest pucker, “you gave: 
me quite a start coming upon me unaware,” ; 
said she. 3 

Miss Wooley’s recourse of hard words was? 
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“Quite so,” returned Mr. Lanesley, timidly. 
He was a little man, with a rusty weed on his 
hat, and a general look of forlornness hanging 
over him; and he had come on the harmless 
errand of planting a rose-tree by the grave of 
his late wife. 

«She was a great hand for roses,” said he 
‘‘Red, or white, or yellow, I don't care what 
kind; anything that was a rose. Now, for my 
own part, I never know one blow from another.’ 

«There is no flower like the rose,”’ remarked 
Miss Wooley, reverently; “their flagrance 1s 


” 


? 


so ineffable. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the widower, nothing 
else occurring to him to say. 

So he proceeded with his transplanting, and 
Miss Wooley went decorously home. 

Later in the day, as she sat with ber mitts on, 
reading Fox's ‘‘Book of the Martyrs,” there 
came a tap at her half-open door, and a young 
girl entered with a covered basket on her arm 

“Is it nobody but you, Tilly Bryan? Bless 
me! If 1 am not thankful though!” exclaimed 
Miss Wooley, with a sigh that savored rather of 
resignation. ‘I thought much as anything it 
was that ridiculous Mr. Lanesley after me again 
It is wonderful that men can’t have more sense 
of what is becoming, and his poor wife hardly 
cold in her grave.” 

‘‘So Mr. Lanesley has been offering himself 
to you already,” said the new comer, who was 
a very lively young lady. ‘I must confess, 
Miss Wooley, I did not expect it so soon. How 
did you manage to decline him without hurting 
his feelings? 1 know you are always so tender 
about that.” 

Miss Wooley shook her homely head with 9 
heavy air of responsibility as she replied, 

“I didn’t say, did I, Tilly, that Mr. Lane 


actually came to the point of offering } ‘sley 
outright? I understand how to give simself 
answer before it comes quite to tb’ - Man hig 


at; I have 


had so much experience! But * 
«tL was really 


ludickerous to see the rouge th’ 
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rose of any sort. He owned he couldn't tell 
that from a dandelion—I suppose his mind was 
in some bewilderment. Of course, I set him all 
right on the matter of its being a bonny filty 
rose, and so he went on and implanted it. It 
was really touching to observe how ready he 
was to hear to me in every little suggestion I 
happened to drop: and I felt sorry for the poor 
man, I did so. But I could never undertake 
the care of his six children, and I come off at 
once to give him to understand as much.” 

**How did he seem to take it, Miss Wooley?” 
cried Tilly, her eyes sparkling with wicked de- 
light. 

“Well, hard, Tilly; but not so hard as some $ 
does. I let him see at once there was no use} 
thinking of an alienatign between us for a mo- } 
ment. And, too, I was a good deal pestered at } 
his audacity in following me to the cemet’ry, as} 
though he had had an assignment to meet me } 
there.” 

“Then you have really made up your mind} 
you shan’t have Mr. Lanesley? How hard- 
hearted you are, Miss Wooley!” 

“Oh, yes! I can’t have everybody,” replied 
Miss Wooley, with more truth than she usually } 
had on her side; “and I seurcely know how it} 
is I am in such ademand. But it has always } 
been just the way wherever I am. 
here or there, my luck has seemed to follow me. 
There is never a widower anywheres about but 
ariginally me and him has words.” 

Miss Wooley meant to say eventually, but one 
word was as good as the other. 

‘“What a nuisance it must be!” returned Tilly. ° 
“But I mustn’t stay here listening to your love 
stories; I have got to practice awhile before 
dinner. And, oh! by-the-way, mother has been } 
boiling some crullers this morning, and she 
wondered if you wouldn’t like to try them.” 

“Oh! thank your dear mother for me! She 

very thoughtful. Will you just please put 
on a plate you will find in the hither side 

cupboard in the lean-to? Tell erg 
am ineffably obliged to her. It hardly } 

ke up a mess of crullers for one, they $ 

And there is not a person of 
> cooking tastes so correspond-} 

1 does as your dear mother’s.” 

supported in great part by } 
some friendly guise must } 
‘y gift, like apple-sauce 
ruld have resented as 

a hare-faced charity. 
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«And there, if I didn’t 
come near forgetting! With all you had to tell 
me, no wonder it was put out of my head! But 
I called at Dr. Greenough’s on the way here, 
and you must be sure and go up there to-mor- 
row and spend the day; right off, soon as ever 
you have swallowed your breakfast. Mrs. 
Greenough is so dreadfully busy to-day she 
can’t get away to bring you the invitation her- 
self; but, of course, you will excuse the infor- 
mality. And don’t you say a word that I told 
you, Miss Wooley, but they are expecting the 
doctor’s brother there to-morrow. He is quite 
a@ young man, not very much older than your- 
self; but in need of a wife, and I suspect from 
a hint or two that he has heard of you.” 

Miss Wooley’s mouth gathered itself up till it 
was no bigger than a bead. 

“He needn’t think of me,” said she, “not for 
one instant. But I will go. Nobody shall have 
an opportunity to accuse me of cowardish. No, 
I have nerves enough to walk up to the mouth 
of a cannon, if duty called me, or to any other 
mouth.” 

“T believe you, Miss Wooley. Well, you be 
sure you go. Now I must run. Good-hy.” 

And with that, Tilly disappeared behind the 
lindens that lined the village street, laughing 
as she went with mischievous mirth. 

There was not half a chance that Miss 
Wooley would slight the invitation for the next 
day. Tale-telling and dining out were far too 
dear to her heart. 

So she was astir early as the thriftiest robin, 
and appeared in Dr. Greenough’s yard just as 


well as the crullers. 


} Mrs. Greenough had come to the door to shake 


the table-cloth. 

“Dear! Dear! What can have brought Miss 
Wooley at this hour,” thought she, as innocent 
of sending, or desiring to send, an invitation to 
her as the clouds in the sky. ‘Come to spend 
the day, too, as sure as I am born, by the way 
she is tricked out! What shall I do?” 

Meanwhile, Miss Wooley was coming serenely 
up the graveled walk that led around from the 
front to the back door. She had on her Sunday 
pucker and her Sunday gown, which was made 
of ultra-marine blue paper-cambric, the glazed 
side out. 

“T have arrove!” said she. ‘*Ma’be you 
wasn’t looking for me so early?” 

“Oh! the time makes no difference,” said 
Mrs. Greenough, trying to throw a veil of cor- 
diality over her face. ‘I shall have to be in 
the kitchen this morning awhile, for I never 
trust Ann to do my baking; but I know you will 
excuse that.” 











“Certaingly! Certaingly! Don’t let me be} 
any put out to your work. I know what it is 
to be a family woman, and I will take my chair 
and come right in the kitchen with you,” re- 
plied Miss Wooley, cheerfully. 

Which accordingly she did; and while Mrs. 
Greenough and her girl, Ann, brought as many ; 
odors from the pantry and stove-oven as though 
they had been priests before a pagan altar, Miss 
Wooley knit contentedly on a blue stocking-foot 
and talked. 

“Tt is my custom to knit up a lot of feet; tops 
always outwears feet; so I have an extra pair 
to sew right on when the feet gives out,” said 
she, with a capable nod. ‘I have done for my- 
self long enough to learn how to manage equino- 
mically, and that naturally makes me notice 
waste in others. For example, Mrs. Greenough, 
I see you break your eggs into your pan, and 
then give the shells a fling. Now you should 
always stop and dreen your egg-shells—my 
mother instructed me in that—and you can 
save in this way as good as one whole egg in 
a dozen.” 

“T want to know if that is so, Miss Wooley? 
Such an idea never crossed my mind before,” 
replied Mrs. Greenough, pinching the edge of 
her custard-pie with her thumb and finger. 

‘So they all say. I’ve let a great many people 
know it first and last,” returned the spinster, 
complacently. ‘I have told other things, too. 
It was me that first let Mr. Applegate know Bell 
Stroud was engaged to Chester Lynn; and in a 
month he married to her himself.” 

“How you talk, Miss Wooley!” remarked 
Mrs. Greenough, with a great show of interest 
in her tone; for by far the easiest and most 
acceptable entertainment for the visitor was in 
allowing her to ‘fight her battles o’er again.” 

“Why, yes! I couldn’t be persuaded to think 
of such a thing as going on to that gre’t farm 
myself, and I felt sorry for the poor man. I 
can never help having my sympathies drawn } 
out; so I just turned him off by saying, ‘There } 
is Bell Stroud,’ said I. ‘She would make the 
excellentest of wives, and she is not bespoke.’ 
‘Are you sure of what you say?’ said Mr. Apple- 
gate to me, said he, looking like a drownded 
man clutching ata straw. ‘Are you sure?’ said 
he. ‘I have thought all along she was keeping 
company with Chester Lynn,’ said he. ‘Oh, 
no!’ said I, ‘that is all done and through with. 
She didn’t fancy him out and out; it may be} 
her heart was otherwise fixed,’ said I, looking ; 
He took the hint without 








meaningly at him. 
any more ado, and married to her in a month.” 


“So you will feel responsible for the happi-} 
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ness of that marriage?” suggested Mrs. Green- 
ough, by way of keeping the ball rolling of 
itself, as she wanted to fix her mind on a new 
receipt for sousing salted salmon, that she was 
trying for the first time. 

‘‘Well, perhaps I ought to intwo ways. Both 
for the recommend of his wife to Mr. Applegate, 
and also for declining to fill the place myself,” 
returned Miss Wooley, with a great deal of 
meaning in her tone. 

“TI don’t blame you a bit, Miss Wooley, for 
refusing to undertake Mr. Applegate’s twelve 
cows; and then those old people, and the crazy 
aunt—they must be a world of care,”’ remarked 
Mrs. Greenough, absently, with her eyes on a 
receipt-book. 

“So I thought, and that was why I didn’t 
invite him in. I knew he would understand 
the reason, so I just let him do his talking 
through the window. It was upon a May morn- 
ing, and my lilac-tree was in full blow right 
above his head. He looked quite romantic out 
there. I felt as though it was almost too bad, 
when he had come all the way from Imlays- 
town, not to so much as give him an invite into 
the house; but I know how it is with these men. 
If you give them a thread of encouragement, it 
is twice as hard getting rid of them.” 

Thus the morning passed, and at dinner-time 
Dr. Greenough’s brother came. Quite a youth, 
with his hair parted in the middle, and a dimple 
in his chin. 

“Younger than I expected, though Tilly 
Bryan did say he wasn’t much older than I, and 
he looks susceptible. Iam about sorry I wore 
my blue gown, for I expect it becomes my style 
better than any of my other dresses; and [ 
wouldn’t do anything to draw him on, no more 
than nothing. I wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a 
musquito, not if I could help it,” mused the per- 
plexed maiden, as she toed-off her stocking-foot. 

However, she did not let this regret come 
between her and her dinner—for roast-turkey 
and cranberries were not an everyday affair. 
And while she devoted herself to her plate, 
young Greenough, unwarned, and unsuspicious 
of the danger lurking about, thought only of 
two laughing black eyes, that looked up at him 
from his goblet, from the vase of roses in the 
center of the table, and even from the folds of 
his napkin. 

‘How did you like Dr. Greenough’s brother, 
Miss Wooley?” asked the owner of these very 
same black eyes, upon the next day, as she 
looked in at the window where Mr Applegate, 


} and his disappointed heart had looked in before, 


under the blossoming lilac. 
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MY CASTLE IN THE AIR.—ON THE WATER. 





“Why, Tilly Bryan, you child! Your voice 
come "pon me so unexpected-like, that it fairly 
sent the cold chills over me,” cried Miss Wooley, 
who was doing up her hair in papers, with her 
back toward the window. 

‘‘Well, Miss Wooley, that must be so much 
better than hot chills this sultry day,” returned 
Tilly. 

‘But I have those, too, when I get a little 
started at anything. First a cold chill, then a 
hot one flashing over me with a kind of crawl- 
ing sensation. It is the nerves, I expect. And 
that is one reason why I would have nothing to 
say to that brother of Dr. Greenough. I always 
contented, a nervous person isn’t suitable to 
marry no ways; and I’ve often said I didn't 
meant to do it, not while I have the use of my 
reason. SolI just looked purposely the other 
way whenever his eye fell on me—and I could 
soon see he understood what that meant.” 

The laughing black eyes under the lilac-tree 
fairly danced with delight, and at that very 
instant—‘“talk of angels and one hears the 
rustling of their wings’—behold, young Mr. 
Greenough came up to the window with quite 
the air of having a right to stand there. Then, 
after bowing politely to Miss Wooley, he took 
from his pocket a sparkling ring, and put it on 
Tilly’s willing first finger. 





“IT have had it made smaller, and engraved 
with the date and initials all right. It is just 
a good fit now, isn’t it, Tilly?” said he, holding 
the hand that wore the ring as though it be- 
longed to him. 

Miss Wooley, with her rolled-up hair bobbing 
about her face in consumptive wisps, looked out 
upon this little scene with a practiced eye, and 
with an expression of pity mingled with grati- 
tude on her mature eountenance. 

“Oh, yes! well; and so this is the way he is 
consoling himself,” said she, as, forgetting to 
nod even a good-morning to her, they presently 
moved down the village street together. ‘Oh, 
well! they will make a very pretty pair, and I 
am glad I put it in his head. It came over me 
like an inspiration to mention the name of 
Matilda Bryan at the dinner-table, yesterday, 
and direct off his attention that way. I per- 
ceived he looked interested the self-same mo- 
ment I spoke it; and I felt a pang of gratitude 
that I could help him to any consolation for his 
disappointment about me.” 

Then she put on her mitts and her glasses, 
and sat down to the reading of Fox’s ‘‘ Book of 
the Martyrs” again, while the lovers went on 
their way with rings on their fingers, and an 
unformed impression that all the crows in the 
world had suddenly turned into turtle-doves. 





MY CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


HITCHCOCK. 


BY F. V. 
On a sunset cloud, of rosy glow, 
Once stood a castle grand; 
Its gates were white as a drift of snow, 
They opened and shut at my command, 
And I left the world and its cares below, 
And stood in fairy-land. 
Ah! the day was golden there, and long, 
For no sunset-hour drew nigh; 
And the beautiful notes of the feathered throng 
Were ringing above in the azure sky, 
As I entered the fairysland of song, 
And joined in the melody. 


§ 





My heart was light as the fountain’s spray, 
That fell among the flowers; 

For I cast all gloom from my heart away 

When I bade farewell to this world of ours; 

So I joined im the merry roundelay, 
And gayly spent the hours. 

But my beaatiful dream too quickly sped— 
“Oh! what a fall was there!” 

For I found myself back in my humble shed 

As if I had aye and forever been there! 

The music was hushed, and vanished and fled, 
My castle in the air, 
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WATER. 
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I GAzE upon the waste of waters, 
A drearier waste my life must be; 
Sunlight may brighten o'er the ocean, 
But what good days shall shine for me? 


The friends I loved are calmly sleeping, 

In graves the Spring-time keepeth green; 
And some are dead and cold to friendship, 

I count them as they ne'er had been. 
Hopes and ambitions blooming proudly, 

Like dream of Summer passed ye by ; 





I only know that once ye flourished, 
But faint, now, een your memury. 
And naught is left me; yes, there’s something, 
While there is grief I can assuage; 
Or nobly stem temptation’s torrent, 
Or hold the grand truths of the age. 
No life is base when these are given ; 
No life can fail when these are done; 
Pleasure and honor are but fleeting, 
But faith and worth outlast the sun, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Aut night long Marguerite Gosner lay by her 
mother’s side, with that precious paper folded 
close to her heart. 
the last two days had been full of excitement 
and fatigue; but her wild, bright eyes were 
wide open, looking through the darkness, and 
picturing there a scene of exceeding joy that 
would come to them upon the morrow. How 
often during that night did she steal her hand 
under the pillow, and draw forth the ivory cru- 
cifix hidden there, that her lips, all quivering 
with thankfulness, might kiss it in blessing of 
the Holy Mother for the great happiness that 
filled her heart. Yet all this was done so quietly 


that the woman by her side thought the girl ; 


asleep, and scarcely dared to draw an irregular 
breath lest she might disturb her. Thus the 


morning found them so restless with happiness, | 


that it amounted almost to pain. 


“What if they would not give him up,” } 


thought the poor woman, who had been so 


often thrust back from her hope, that nothing 
good ever seemed quite sure to her; ‘or he | 


n ght be taken suddenly ill and be unable to 
move. 


to suffering that she did not know how to be 
happy, tormented herself through that long, long 
night; but when the day broke and Marguerite’s 
eyes looked into hers all this changed. Her 
heart leaped toward the hope held out to it. 
She reached forth her arms, and drawing the 
young girl to her bosom with an intensity of 
affection never known to her before, cried out, 

“To-day, this very day we shall see your 
father, so good, so learned, so wonderfully beau- 
tiful! Ah, Marguerite, my child! I almost feel 
his last kiss on my lips, my forehead, and my 
hair. You were clinging to me, one arm about 
my neck, the other reaching forth tohim. ‘Only 
a few days,’ he said, ‘and I may come back 


She did not sleep, though : 


The king might be persuaded to retract ; 
his merey—she had heard of such things.” Thus ; 
the poor woman, who had been so long inured } 


22. 
3 yet lay up honors and riches for our little one.’ 
‘ Then in this beautiful hope he has come back 
‘and embraced us again. I was weeping, for a 
‘strange, black presentiment of evil crept over 
‘me; but you sent kisses after him, fluttering 
‘that little hand in the air like a butterfly. He 
’ waved his hand in adieu; I saw him blinded by 
; tears; I watched him depart. His voice sounded 
like a knell through my whole being; the sor- 
} rows of an eternal parting fell upon me. Then 
?I felt your arms around my neck, and the soft 
pressure of your lips on my face; your tiny 
} hands, soft and white as rose-leaves, brushed 


: 
{away my tears. Oh! how I loved you, how I 


5 


do love you—Ais child, his child and mine.’ 
She threw her arms around the girl in a pas- 


sion of love; then she pushed the young crea- 
; ture away, and looked down in her face with a 


wild consciousness of the great change that had 
$fallen upon her. Beautiful as the face was, it 
seemed to fill her with infinite regret. 

**But the child is gone,” she cried out; ‘this 
is a woman who holds up her arms and tries to 
comfort me. Gosner will not know her; he will 
not know me. This child is the creature I was 
then, young, beautiful, delicate. In her he may 
recognize the woman he loved; but in me what 
will he find, lines of sorrow where he left dim- 
‘ ples, golden hair turned to ashes, which long 
’ years of suffering strews upon the head. Alas, 
‘alas! this is not all joy; these cruel people have 
} dug a gulf between us since I was like you, my 
‘child. When we meet on the other side, the 
{young man and that girlish wife will have dis- 
{appeared forever. A man and a woman will 
{ clasp hands, broken down with sorrow, each 
$ carrying a weight of years that cruelty has.reng 
$dered a dead blank. The king bas pardoned 
‘him, the queen has smiled on you; but is there 
Sin all their royalty power enough to take back 
‘the awful wrong that has been done to us?” 

Manguerite trembled and grew pale in her 
{mother’s arms. Never, since her first remem- 


covered with honors. The King of France has } brance, had she seen that look of wild excite- 
sent for me—Louis has learned that Gosner is { ment on her face, or heard that thrill of agony 
wise, that he has a knowledge of wonderful } in her voice. And this was the morning which 


things in his brain. Perhaps my wife, we may {should have been so resplendent in their lives. 
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What did it mean? Had the woman who had 
suffered so long and struggled so bravely lost 
all sense of enjoyment? Had sorrow absolutely 
killed hope in her bosom? 

‘But, mamma, you would both have grown 
older, even if this great calamity had not fallen 
upon you,” said the young girl, striving to re- 
assure her mother. 

‘‘Yes; but not here, not here,” cried Madame 
Gosner, pressing a hand upon her heart. ‘Ah! 
this is terrible—we shall meet and not know 


each other. We shall look into each other’s eyes | 


and see nothing there but wondering sorrow.” 

**But there will be love also,”” murmured the 
young girl. 

‘Love? Yes, but never again the old Jove; re- 
gret, compassion, that infinite tenderness which 
springs out of infinite sorrow will be ours; but 
the darkness we leave behind will forever cast 
its shadows upon us.” 

‘Not so, mamma. We will leave this terrible 
country; back in your own home, you and my 
poor father will yet find that life has its sun- 
shine.” 

‘« But this is my own native land.” 

“T know it, mamma; but it has only given 
you sorrow.” 

««And what have I given it? Nothing but my 
sorrows.” 

‘What else had you to give? 
else?” 

‘““My life, my energies, every thought of my 
brain, every pulse of my heart; but I was sel- 
fish—one idea filled my existence. In my love 
for him all other duties, all other wrongs merged 
themselves. I was a wife, and could not be a 
patriot.” 

“God be thanked that it is so!” said Mar- 
guerite. ‘+The woman who loves her husband 
and her home best is a patriot in spite of her- 
self, for she gives strength and power to the 
man whose duty it is to govern.” 

Madame Gosner kissed the lips that uttered 
this noble truth, and lay back upon her pillow 
silent and thoughtful. Then she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘He will know, he will decide.” 

Marguerite was also silent, the words uttered 


Alas! what 


The mother was silent, to her this obligation 
of eternal gratitude was a question of sacrifice. 
In her heart she loved France; but her life in 
Paris had gradually uprooted all love of royalty 
there. To have saved her own life she would 
not have asked mercy at the hands of a Bourbon 
king; to save her husband she had done more, 
sunk upon her knees at the roadside, only to be 
covered with mud from the royal cavalcade as 
it swept by her. She remembered, though her 
daughter did not, that the pardon had been 
granted as a reward for services rendered to 
the queen, not from an absolute sense of justice. 
With all the passions and prejudices of a Jacobin 
strong in her bosom, it was hard for this woman 
to accept simple obligations of gratitude from 
a king she had learned to hate, and a queen 
slander and misrepresentation had taught her 
to despise. 

All this passed while the gray dawn was 
breaking, and after a night of utter sleepless- 
ness; but when the sunshine came, warm and 
golden, into the windows, the woman arose in 
her bed, held out her arms to the light, and 
thanked God for the blessed day which was to 
give back her husband from his living tomb! 
Then a feeling of intense gratitude possessed 
her. She flung aside the dark feelings that had - 
haunted her soul in the night, and was once 
more pure, womanly. All that she asked was, 
that he might share her life in any peaceful 
place that promised safety and shelter for the 
coming age which would soon be upon them. 

Marguerite saw the change, and it completed 
her happiness. To her gratitude had been 
prompt and natural as rain is to the earth. 
Heart and soul she was devoted to the royal 
couple of France next to her mother, and the 
father she expected to see, for the first time, 
} that day; her thoughts were given to the two 
persons who had been so good and kind to her. 





The sun was scarcely up when these two per- 
sons were ready for the summons which they 
} expected from Monsieur Jaque. The remnants 
} of a poor wardrobe was brought forth and ar- 
ranged by Marguerite so deftly that an air 
of youth and refinement was imparted to the 


so passionately by her mother troubled her. } mother, which gave back something of her lost 
Did she, indeed, think with so much regret of} loveliness. Never had that young face looked 
the country they were in? Could that over-}so bright; never had the eyes danced with 
balance the gratitude for the royal clemency? } such living joy; those slender fingers absolutely 
Could she accept this noble act of pardon with } seemed to be doing fairy-work with the ravages 
a feeling of revolt in her mind? of time. 

“‘Henceforth,” said Marguerite, with gentle} It was a great relief to the girl that there was 
firmness, ‘it will be our duty to pray for the } something for her to accomplish; but for that 
King and Queen of France, to live for them, die } the suspense would have been terrible. As 
for them, if need be.” it was, Monsieur Jaque called an hour before 
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there was any hope of being admitted into the } 
prison. ‘They would walk slowly,” he said, } 
“and be there at the moment. It would not be} 
the first time he had wandered around that old } 
moat, and watched the green towers as they ; 
blackened the sky. Now, thank God! he would 
look upon them with a hope.” 

Marguerite lifted her blue eyes to his face as 
he said this. They were bright as stars, and 
for the first time this strong man felt a thrill of } 
something like hope in his bosom. But for him ; 
Marguerite knew well enough that her father’s 


; 


freedom would never have been wrought out, 
and she longed to throw herself at his feet, and 
bless him for all the joy that made the morning 
as heaven to her. 

They set forth more than an hour before the 
time—Marguerite still carrying the precious 
pardon in her bosom; the mother, pale as death, 
for to her the next hour was momentous beyond 
anything a human life can experience but once; 
and Jaque, so strong, so hilarious in his rejoic- 
ing, that his very steps seemed regulated to 
martial music, and his face was almost hand- 
some in its exceeding brightness. 

«Another hour,” he said, as he came in sight } 
of the Bastile, ‘‘another hour, and the sun will 
shine on him.” 

All at once a new idea struck him. He had} 
been to the Bastile in disguise more than once, 
through that means many of its secrets had be- 
come known, among the most important that of 
Dr. Gosner’s identity. If he presented the king’s 
parton, the keeper might recognize him, and 
thus destroy all chance of further information. 

This fear made Monsieur Jaque hesitate. 
Madame Gosner saw this, and the color left her 
face; at every step she had feared some delay, 
for nothing but disappointment and trouble 
seemed absolutely real to her. 

«‘What is it?” she said, in breathless terror. 
““Why do you hesitate?” 

Monsieur Jaque explained the cause of his 
uneasiness. But directly the cloud left his face. 
“Tt proves nothing,” he argued, ‘except that I 
am connected with those who have power with 
the king. Let them recognize my face, the} 
paper itself is our indorsement of loyalty.” 

Madame Gosner drew a deep breath, and the 
light came back to Marguerite’s frightened eyes. } 

“I feared you were about to forsake us,’’ she 
said. 

“Did you, indeed, fear it?” he asked, kindling ; 
with gratitude. $ 
The intensity of his voice surprised her; she 
looked up wonderingly. To her Monsieur Jaque 
was like a brother on whom her weakness could 








lean with a certainty of support. Could she 
have seen the smothered passion that lay crouch- 
ing like a lion in his heart, ready to leap furth 
at a word or smile from her, the truth would 
have frightened her. As it was, she gave him 
a pathetic smile; for, with her whole being so 
preoccupied, she could do no more than that, 
but it touched him to the heart. 

By this time they were in sight of the Bastile, 
which was approached through a tangle of 
narrow streets, and surrounded, so far as the 
moat would permit, by low and squalid build- 
ings, for the very atmosphere of the prison drove 
thrift and cheerfulness away. Nothing but 
misery itself could be forced into propinquity 
with the fetid waters of that moat, or the sounds 
that come across it sometimes, when the night 
was still. 

Those three persons stood upon the brink of 
the moat, and looked across it with eager, 
wistful glances. The gaunt towers, blackened 
with age, into which the light crept sluggishly 
through narrow loop-holes that gashed them 
like wounds; the flat, dead walls, thick almost 
as the quarries from which they were dug, 
pierced in like manner with deep slits, which 
drank up all the light before it penetrated 
to the dungeons, flung their terrible shadows | 
across the greenness of the moat, and enveloped 
them in unwholesome gloom. Before them was 
the draw-bridge, with its ponderous timbers up- 
lifted and held in place by bars of iron that 
seemed to have rusted in their staples, against 
which it strained and creaked like a monster 
bolted to the wall. At their feet crept a sluggish 
mass of’ waters, slimed over with unhealthy 
greenness, torpid, thick, dead, yet teeming with 
reptile life, and licking the stones that held 
them in with a faint gurgle inexpressibly re- 
pulsive. 

Not a sound of life was heard in all that vast 
fortress; not a movement, save of the ponderous 
rope-ladder that coiled down one of the towers 
and swayed heavily to the morning wind, as it 
fell from the sunshine playing around the top 
of the towers into the darkness forever sleeping 
below. This ladder, with the great, rusty chains 
swinging from the draw-bridge, moved against 
the wall like vast serpents writhing there, and 
took an appearance of sluggish vitality more 
horrible than the deathly stillness. 

Madame Gosner was deadly pale. She was 
looking upon the tomb of her living husband. 
Would it ever be opened? Was there force 
enough in that little slip of paper to loosen the 
hinges of that massive draw-bridge, and unlock 
the iron-clad door that frowned behind it? 
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Time woreon. They saw the golden sunshine 
creep slowly down the towers, bathing the top, 
but leaving the base in eternal shadows. Then 
there was a movement at the draw-bridge, the 
chains began to rattle, the timbers groaned, 
swayed downward, and settled heavily across 
the moat. Guards were being placed for the 
day. 

Monsieur Jaque advanced and presented his 
order. The guards passed him and his com- 
panions without a word—the king’s signature 
was enough. In the guard-room they found 
Christopher. A grim smile quivered across his 
mouth as he read the paper. Madame Gosner 
shuddered. She could not mistake that smile 
for one of pleasure that a prisoner was to be 
released. Still nothing could be more urbane 
than this man. ‘He would call the governor; 
when an order of release came directly from his 
majesty, it was usually honored by that high 
functionary in his own person. Would monsieur 
and the ladies walk this way?” 

There was something forced and hollow in 
all this politeness, that made the heart in that 
poor woman’s bosom sink like lead as she fol- 
lowed Christopher into the presence of his 
master. 

The governor, like his subordinate, was elo- 
quent in expressions of pleasure that the good 
king had at last extended mercy to a prisoner 
whose fate had so much in it to deplore. ‘ But 
he had a doubt, a fear, that the prisoner might 
be unable to leave the prison for a day or two. 
There had been a report that he was not quite 
well; indeed, that was not wonderful. Dr. 
Gosner was almost the oldest prisoner now in 
the Bastile, that is, counting from the date of 
his entrance into the fortress. But the good- 
ness of the king might give him new life. The 
ladies and their friend should judge for them- 
selves; they had no concealments in the Bastile. 
When the relatives of a prisoner come with an 
order from the king, all doors were flung open. 
Would madame please to descend?” 

Christopher appeared with the keys, and 
taking upon himself the air of a commander, 
led the way into the heart of the prison. There 
was something unnatural in this man’s de- 
meanor, an air of bravado, which they all 
noticed without comprehending. 

“T think,” he said, loitering by the side of 
Jaque, ‘that I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing monsieur before, but where, that I cannot 
remember.” 

Jaque bad dressed himself that morning with 
unusual care. A suit of clothes, discarded dur- 
ing the last year, had been brought forth for 





the eccasion; and though Jaque was deficient 
in the high breeding which so strongly dis- 
tinguished the man of birth at that period, he 
possessed the air and look of a man who had 
thought much, and would act his part bravely, 
whatever it might be. The wild masses of hair 
that usually half-concealed his eyes, was now 
parted, perfumed, and curled in waves that 
revealed the white breadth of his forehead, and 
the keen power of those deep-set eyes. With 
his coarse clothes he had flung off the slouch- 
ing gait and heavy tread of the workman, and 
it was with the air of a person who considers 
the familiarity of strangers an impertinence 
that he turned full upon the head keeper. 

“If you have been much in Paris when gentle- 
men happen to stir abroad, it is possible,” he 
said, ‘though I have no recollection of the 
honor.” 

He looked earnestly at Christopher as he 
spoke, and moved on with an appearance of so 
much tranquillity, that the man was baffled, and 
muttering an excuse, walked on swinging his 
keys. 

That little group moved forward in silence, 
the governor was restless and preoccupied, the 
two females, pale with expectation, and faint 
from the nauseous atmosphere into which they 
were descending, along dark, damp passages, 
down slippery stairs, in and out of vaulted corri- 
dors, where they could hear that sluggish water 
lapping against the stones, and feel the scared 
reptiles scampering away from the light, they 
made progress toward that dungeon two of the 
party had visited only the previous night. The 
door was heavy, and so sodden with damp that 
the iron-headed spikes rattled in their sockets 
as it was swung open, and they could see water- 
drops glistening thickly on the walls as the 
light was held into the dungeon a moment be- 
fore Christopher entered. 

At last he stepped in, and advancing to some 
mouldy straw that lay in a corner, spoke to the 
man who lay upon it, motionless, and apparently 
asleep. 

‘Wake up, number five!” exclaimed the 
keeper, swaying his lantern to and fro over 
the prostrate man. Dr. Gosner! Dr. Gosner! 
Look up, if you have not outlived the name; 
here is your wife and daughter come to take 


you home!” 

The man did not move, his face was turned 
to the wall, a mass of iron-gray hair swept back 
and mingled itself with the straw, in which 
there was the stir and sound of something 
creeping away from sight. 

Madame Gosner pushed the keeper aside, and 
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falling upon her knees, took the gray head be- | 
tween her trembling hands. The moment she } 
touched it, an awful whiteness came to her face. ; 
Seized with trembling, she turned upon the 
governor, her eyes full of horrible question- 
ing, her lips apart, her teeth gleaming. She 
spoke no word, uttered no sound, but fell down 
by the dead body, lifeless, and still as it was. 

Marguerite saw it all, and recognized the 
calamity that had fallen upon them; but the 
disappointment was too mighty for words, far 
too awful for tears; the light reeled before her 
eyes, the dungeon seemed to contract itself into 
agrave. She felt herself falling, but Monsieur 
Jaque caught her in his arms, and carried her 
from the dungeon. With the speed and strength 
of a wild animal he threaded that labyrinth 
of horrors, mounted the broken stairs, and 
carried her out into an open guard-room, 
through which the morning air swept. Here 
he bathed her face with water, rubbed her 
hands, dashed into the governor’s apartments 
and came forth with brandy, which he forced 
through those white lips—but, all was in vain; 
the dead man he had just left upon the straw 
did not seem more lifeless than this young girl. 

Jaque had left three living persons in the 
cell with that dead man, but they were more 
like ghosts than human beings. The governor 
was terror-stricken; the lantern shook in Chris- 
topher’s strong hand. 

“Is she, too, gone?” faltered the governor, 
looking down at the pale form lying by the} 
dead upon the straw. ‘God help us! This is} 
fearful!” 

“I do not know, she does not seem to breathe,” 
answered Christopher, holding the light on a} 
level with the deathly face. “If it were so, a} 
world of trouble might be spared us.” 3 

“T almost wish we had not meddled with this. 
I fear me his death will bring us greater evil 
than if we had turned him free into the street.” 

“Hush!” said Christopher. ‘She moves, her 
eyes open. Heavens, how they look!” 

The woman arose upon her hands and knees } 
painfully and with evident dizziness. Then she} 
stooped over the dead man, and turned his face } 
to the light. The whole body moved in the 
straw as she did this; but wonderful sivenagth } 
seemed given to her, and though it was like 
moving a statue of marble, she did it tenderly. 








She put the scattering locks back from the worn 
face, and pored over it with yearning fondness, 


as if they had parted but yesterday, and she 
hoped yet to arouse him. 


together. Wake him for me—you can; it is the 
chill and the damp of this awful place. No 
wonder he is cold! I, too, am shivering. Wake 
him, I say—you should know how.” 

«My poor lady, he is dead! I have no power 
over him now,” answered the governor, shrink- 
ing from her outstretched arms. 

Madame Gosner arose and stood upright, re- 
garding the two scared faces with a fixed look. 

“It was you that killed him,” she said; ‘but 
who gave the order? Was it the king?” 

“The king! Madame, this is treason!” 

«And this is death!” cried the woman, point 
ing downward with her finger, ‘‘death! for 
which there shall be a terrible atonement. 
Where is my child? Is she afraid of this poor 
clay, which was her father—her father? Oh, 
my God! and he was alive but yesterday. Only 
one day too late. Where is my child, 1 say? 
There is something for her to do.” 

‘She has gone away with your friend; doubt- 
less they are in the guard-room. Shall I show 
you the way, madame?” 

“No. Bring them to me here—my daughter 
and my friend.” 

The governor went out, glad to leave Chris- 
topher with the woman whose very presence 
terrified him. He found Marguerite just com- 
ing out of her fainting fit, and besought her to 
go down and persuade her mother to leave the 
dungeon. 

Marguerite arose, shuddering at the thought 
of going down those horrible passages again; 
but she gathered up her strength, aad half-sup- 
ported, half-carried by Monsieur Jaque, moved 
away into the darkness. 

“Come hither! Come hither, my child! it is 
your father who speaks. It is he who asks us 
with those mute lips to avenge his murder. 
Kneel down, my child—kneel down, my friend. 
It is he who commands it. It is the dead who 
speaks.” 

Awed by her words, and the deep solemnity 
of her manner, Marguerite sunk upon her knees 
and touched the cold hand of her mother, which 
lay upon the dead man’s forehead. Marguerite 
felt the cold chill strike through to her fingers, 
but she was brave, and did not once attempt to 
draw back. Madame Gosner turned her eyes 
upon Jaque; he, too, knelt and bent over the 
dead. 

Madame Gosner lifted her right liand. 

‘Listen, oh, my God! here, in this awful place, 
and in the presence of my dead, I swear, that I 
will neither rest, or take thought of any other 


; “Changed! Oh, my love! how changed! and } thing, until the place in which my husband met 
it seems such a little time, now that we are} his slow murder is razed to the ground, and 
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those who slew him are brought to justice. This 
child in her innocence, this man in his strength, 
shall bear witness of my oath.” 

The woman arose slowly to her feet as she 
spoke, her hand still uplifted, her finger pointed 
heavenward, the fire of a terrible resolve burned 
in her eycs; her lips were set, her form dilated. 
She turned to the governor, commanding him 
like a sybel, 

“Bring men hither who shall carry forth my 
dead. The people of Paris must know how in- 
nocent men can be tortured out of their lives. 
Send two of your guards. I will not leave the 
dungeon save with him.” 

“It cannot be, madame. The king’s order 
demands the living body of Dr. Gosner. It is 
not here. The man who died was a prisoner, 
and as such he must be buried. This is the law.” 

“But I, his wife, having the king’s order, 
command you.” 

“Hardly, if the king himself commanded, 
could I obey him, for even he must bow to the 
law.” 

‘Even he and his myrmidons shall bow to 
that stronger and grander power than kings— 
the people!” she exclaimed; and turning to the 
dead man, she took off her muslin scarf and 
laid it reverently over his face. ‘‘Stronger now 
than in his life,” she said, passing out of the 
dungeon with a firm step. 
this fortress shall be his monumeat, and the 
people of France shall build it for him.” 

She moved through the door saying this, 
leading Marguerite by the hand. The governor 
followed her; but Monsieur Jaque remained be- 
hind, though Christopher stood waiting for him 
to depart, holding the door with his hand. He 
had set down the lantern in the passage that 
those who went out might have more light. 

All at once Jaque took up the lantern, passed 
through the door, and lifting Madame Gosner’s 
scarf from the dead man’s face, held down the 
light and closely examined the features. A 


quick intelligence came to his eyes. He glanced § 


at Christopher, and saw that he watched these 
proceedings uneasily. — 

“Monsieur forgets that the governor and his 
own friends are standing in the dark,” said the 
guard, impatiently. 

“No,” answered Jaque; ‘“monsieur forgets 
nothing.” 

Saying this, he set down the lantern, drew a 
knife from his pocket, and stooping down, cut a 
lock of hair from the dead man’s temple. All 


“The last stone of ° 





A moment after the two men passed into the 
passage, the dungeon-door fell to with a crash, 
and Christopher turned his key in the ponder- 
ous lock with a smothered exclamation of thank- 
fulness. 

In an upper corridor Madame Gosner turned 
and addressed a sentence to the governor, who 
was walking fast, as if anxious to escape from 
the gloom of the place. She paused a moment 
while speaking, and stood close by the oaken 
door which marked the position of some cell 
which her voice had penetrated. From that 
cell came a cry so wild, so plaintive and thrill- 
ing, that the whole group stopped, awe-stricken. 

‘Move on,” said the governor, addressing 
Christopher, who had paused with the rest. 
“It is only some prisoner who bas heard our 
voices. No wonder he cries out; few strangers 
are ever admitted here, and conversation in 
these vaults is an unknown thing.” 

Marguerite went close to her mother, who 
stood immovable, listening keenly. It seemed 
to her that she had heard her own name pro- 
nounced. 

“Did any one speak to me?”’ 

The words left her lips unconsciously, but 
with a loud, ringing sound. Instantly a tumult 
of words seemed forcing themselves through the 
oaken door, against which some heavy weight 
flung itself with a violence that made all the 
rusty iron holding it together rattle in staples 
and sockets. 

‘Move on! Move on!” cried the governor, 
stamping his foot with vehement impatience. 
‘‘Move on, madame! The prison has laws, and 
you are in the act of breaking them.” 

Christopher, who carried the light, obeyed 
this mandate promptly, and the rest were forced 
to move forward. When Madame Gosner came 
into the light of the guard-room her eyes 
gleamed like stars, and the deadly pallor of 
her face was terrible to look upon. It seemed 
as if she had been walking through burning 
ploughshares, and was ready to go still further 
along the fiery path. The disappointment, which 
would have taken away all strength from an- 
other woman, had given to her almost super- 
human power. 

The governor had recovered all his silky 
equanimity. With urbane politeness he invited 
madame and her friends into his own apart- 
ments, offered them wine and confections, as if 
people so disturbed could partake of such dain- 


‘ ties; and with elaborate hypocrisy regretted the 


this was done with his back to the guard, who : event which had made their visit to the prison 


sprang forward and snatched up the light at 
the moment, and thus was unconscious of the act. 


so severe a disappointment. 
Madame Gosner listened to all this dumbly, 
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and like one inatrance. Had the man been a 
statue of granite, she could not have looked in 
his face with less consciousness of the life that 
was in him. Some new idea had taken posses- 
sion of her faculties and locked up her whole 
being. 

Glances of unrest passed between the gover- 
nor and his subordinate; the marble stillness 
of this woman seemed to threaten them with 
danger; her appearance puzzled them. In her 





dress, and somewhat in her air, she might have 
belonged to the people; but her language 2 


pure, her manner commanding. If she really 
was of the lower order, she must be one of those 
who wield a powerful influence among her com- 
peers, for when she spoke, her words were im- 
pressive; when passion swayed her, as it had 
done in the dungeon, they swelled into powerful 
eloquence that would have stirred crowds with 
enthusiasm. She was the very woman to sway 
ignorant masses; and such women were even 
now kindling up terrible discontent among the 
people of Paris. ; 

It was for this reason the governor strove to } 
conciliate the woman before she left the Bastile. 

But Madame Gosner would neither eat or > 
drink in his presence. Onee she crossed the} 
room suddenly, as he was speaking, and laid } 
her hand on his arm, as if abcut to question 
him. But a change evidently came over her} 
purpose, and she drew back without having } 
utterd a word. ; 

Then, in dread silence, the party left the} 
prison, pale, haggard, and so depressed by } 
bitter disappointment, that they seemed more 
like prisoners worn out with suffering than } 
human beings moving about of their own free } 
will. 

Madame Gosner entered her room, and bade } 
her two companions enter also. Up to this 
time she had not spoken, but walked rapidly 
through the streets of Paris, looking straight ; 
ahead and pressing her lips firmly together, 
if some sharp cry were attempting to break } 
forth which she would not permit to escape her. } 

When the door was closed and bolted, she } 
turned upon Monsieur Jaque, and looked him | 
steadily in the face. 

“Monsieur, you visited the prisoners not } 
many months ago. 
dead in a dungeon of the Bastile my husband?” ' 

‘‘Madame, you ask me a hard question. I; 
had my doubts, I have them still. This man! 
was of the same size, thin, emaciated, tall, with 
masses of gray hair—all these belonged to your ; 
husband: but his eyes were closed, all the sweet 
expression which made his face beautiful, even 


as 


Was the man we saw lying } 


> dame Gosner. 


in that prison, had disappeared. It may have 
been the work of death, but my mind rejects 
the identity.” 

‘“My God, help us! How are we to know? 
In what way can the truth be discovered?” ex- 
claimed the woman, passionately. 

Monsieur Jaque drew a lock of hair from his 
bosom, which he held toward her. 

“I cut this from his head. The suspicion 
was strong upon me, and I thought it might 
aid us in discovering the truth. Lock! You 
should know the color of his hair, ior this is 
not all gray.” 

Madame Gosner reached forth her hand, but 
drew it back again, shrinking from a touch of 
the hair. She dreaded the conviction it might 
bring, for wild as the hope was that had sprung 
up in her heart, she felt that all strength would 
go from her if it was utterly lost. But she 
took the hair at last, something in the color 
reassured her. 

“It is darker, less sickly, coarser!”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘His hair was like an infant’s, almost 
flaxen, with glosses of gold in it.” 

«But time changes the hair more than any- 
thing else,” said Monsieur Jaque. “Iwas wrong 
to think it a sure test. We must have some 
more certain proof ” 

‘For another this may be insufficient, but I 
ask nothing more. My husband's hair never 
could become so dark or coarse as this.” 

“Still opinion is no proof. Why should an 
imposition be practiced upon us? How did 
the governor know that a pardon was coming?” 

“Only through one channel. The king who 
signed the pardon may have taken this method 
of evading it.” 

‘‘No, no! he never did that,” cried Marguerite. 

‘No one else had the power,” answered Ma- 
If my husband is yet alive, as I 
solemnly believe he is, and that I have heard 
his voice this day, the fraud practiced upon us 


; was known to the king, and done under his 


sanction.” 

“I would give my life to know the truth,” 
murmured Marguerite. ‘Oh! if they would 
have taken my liberty in exchange for his!” 

Monsieur Jaque drew close to the girl and 
bent over her. 

«Would you give the man who searched out the 
ruth, and afterward saved your father, some- 
thing dearer than liberty, your love?” he said. 

She looked up earnestly. 

««4s God witnesseth the promise, I will 

Monsieur Jaque fell upon his knees, pressed a 
burning kiss upon her hand, dropped it, and 
left the room. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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LAMP-MAT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 
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Marerrats:—Pasteboard, black velvet one, mencing at the middle and fastened together on 
inch broad, scarlet cord or braid, pearl beads, 


chalk-white beads, steel beads, and sewing-silk. 
The illustration is considerably reduced in 
size; it represents a mat ten inches in diameter. 


Cut a thin pasteboard the required size. It 
must not be too stiff for a needle to pass through. 
Fasten round the outer edge a black velvet rib- 
bon about an inch broad, and turn it over upon 


the inside in little folds, as flat as possible, as 


represented in the design. The foundation con- } 
sists of thick cord wound round and round, com- ! 


the wrong side with stitches of red silk. When 
about half the foundation is finished, place it 
upon the covered pasteboard, putting the middle 
to the middle as smoothly and evenly as possi- 
ble, joining it underneath and to the pastevoard 
with almost invisible stitches as far as the velvet 
edge. When all the cord is wound round, place 
a looping of cord, as shown in the design, and 
fasten it at the places where the cord crosses, 
and at the upper middle. Ornament it with a 
trimming of beads, according to design. 





CROCHET CURTAIN-BAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Work with fine cotton piping-cord. Our 


Work alternately one shell, beginning with 


model represents stripes of a double kind of $ eleven chain, and, as in tricot, sticking always 
shell pattern 


Commence with a line of fifty- 


in one stitch; collect ten stitch-loops loosely 


three shells placed at great and small distances. ‘ upon the needle, draw them all through together 
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with one thread loop, and afterward by one 
Inclose them all closely together, (see 
No.2. Then, for the next pattern, commence 
with fourteen stitches; the three additional 


chain. 


stitches are for the chain between the shells. 


When the line is completely finished, the pat- 
terns are always placed with their right side 
upward, They are made to form a double line 
by separate single. For this carry the needle, 
according to No. 2, first through the chain which 
incloses the bunch of stitches, and then return- 
ing through the middle-stitch of the three chain 
—the joining chain—so that the shell lies over 
the joining chain, and ‘the stitch-loop is drawn 


through these two stitches at the same time. 
The back of the crochet is the right side of the 
Pion The patterns are further joined by an 
{interrupted treble row, eighteen inches long, 
Supon a chain-stitch chain, which is sewn on 


; underneath along the middle, and the ends ex- 
} tending beyond form a loop for hanging the 
} curtain-band on. 

Join the two stripes in a serpentine form, 
as shown in No. 1, and ornament them with 
little balls of twist and fringe of the same ma- 
terial. The fringe is three inches long, and 
is tied into the row lying at the back of the 





BRAID TRIMMINGS. 


BY MRS. JANF WEAVER. 


Tukse braid trimmings are very easily made, : ornament children’s dresses and ladies’ morning 


88 will be seen in the designs. 


They serve to * 


costumes. 








“AUTUMN JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Wr give, above, an engraving of a very de- § also be gathered. The sides of the panier are 
sirable jacket for fall wear. The pattern con- } fulled in to the front at the upper part, both 
sists of five pieces. Half of front and half of } being caught or bunched up with bow and ends. 
back, side-piece, half of panier, and upper part; The sash is made of the same material as the 
of sleeve, (the under part being marked on the} rest of the mantle. Our model is of black silk, 
paper.) There is a notch on the front to mark} and trimmed with frills and satin rouleaux. 
where the seam of the sleeves is placed, A; This jacket takes two yards and a quarter of 
plait is pricked on the front, so that the casaque } a material that measures twenty-seven inches 
falls to the figure. The panier is gathered at} in width. 
the top and sewn on to the back of the waist; $ On the next page we give a diagram of the 
the line where the pricked marks are should ° five pieces of which this jacket is composed. 
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DIAGRAM OF AUTUMN JACKET. 
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SEGAR-CASE IN LEATHER EMBROIDERY, 
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the solid bla igs refo ile ol the middle star $ the design; a variety of colored silks may be 
cut out of black pa Pa and gum them on care- $ introducell, and give it quite an Oriental appear 
fully, sewing them down with white or maize ance. N se e case up over cardboar poe sy 


colored silk. Fill out the other parts of the 
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SILK-WINDER IN THE SHAPE OF A STAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THESE winders are meant to show how to } times double; follow the order of the letters— 
wind cotton or silk inthe shape of astar. Take } that is, wind four times from a to }, carry the 
two pieces of cardboard one inch and three- } thread on the wrong side from 0 to c, wind four 
quarters square, pasted one over the other in} times from ¢ to d, then four times from e to f, 
such a manner as to form a star pattern with Sand soon. When you have come back again to 
eight branches, as can be seen in No. 1. Insert 8 a, repeat as before till the cardboard is covered, 
into these eight pins, (see No. 2;) these pins are pe can be seen in No. 1. The cotton is then 
meant to fasten the windings of the cotton, and fastened on the wrong side. 
ornament the star in the center with a colored ; These winders make exceedingly pretty frames 
wafer, or point Russe embroidery pattern. Be- for small photograph pictures, done in brown 
gin to wind the cotton at the place marked a; § cotton; the imitation of Walnut is quite good. 
continue to wind it from No. 2, always four ’ 





WORK-BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materiats.—A basket, red and white cloth, } white medallion is sewn down with button-hole 
black velvet, black, white, gold and red purse- { stitches taken in black silk at prolonged inter- 
silk, maroon ribbon, No. 4. (The pattern is the {vals. A line of gold silk in back stitches fol- 
colored one in the front of the number.) To $lows the contour of the medallion. The ara- 
make this original-looking receptacle for either { besques are produced by chain-stitches taken 
work or keys first procure a basket of the re- 3 with black silk, and the dots are French knots 
guired form, line it with quilted, red silk, and {in white silk. These four decorated pieces of 
proceed to decorate it outside with four lambre- § cloth are arranged on the outside of the basket 
quing, as illustrated in colored engraving. The } in their respective places, and a quilling of ma- 
lambrequin is cut out of maroon or red cloth, {roon colored ribbon is added at the top; bows 
and a medallion of white cloth is pasted in the ; decorate the ends of the handle, and some of 
center. A griffin is cut out of black velvet, and {the ribbon is wrapped around it. This may be 
pasted in the center of the white medallion, } made in a variety of colors—a combination of 
the edges being sewn down with neat, invisible ’ blue and black, red and gray, yellow and black; 


$ ° 


stitches taken in fine black sewing-silk. The ; any of these combinations will be found pretty. 
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CROCHET SHAWL 
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Mareriats.—White, dark-red, lilac, dark- 
green, cerise, blue, and fawn-culored Berlin 
wool, lilac, blue, green, maize, and dark-red 
Shetland wool, a suitable hook for tricot. 

This shawl is worked in stripes of interrupted ; 
tricot. Commence with seventy stitches with ; 
the white wool, and crochet the first row in 





MRS. JAN 


‘ ing with a white stripe. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


E WEAVER. 


common tricot. The second row commences 
the pattern, in which, in taking up the stitches, 
the thread is always drawn under the firm, 
single edge stitches of the preceding row. 

In order to preserve the proper slanting form 
of the shawl, at the beginning of every row for-- 
ward, stick the needle in the first hole, and at the 
end in the last hole of the preceding row. The 
number of stitches must always remain the 
same. Our model consists of red, lilac, green, 
cerise, blue, and brown stripes of three rows 
each, and separated by four rows of white. The 
middle row of these is worked with Shetland 
wool four times double, lilac, green, yellow, 
and red twisted together. Repeat this striped 
pattern until the work is thirteen inches and a 
half broad, and thirty-four inches long, finish- 
Fold the work, which 
will form the sloped ends of the shawl. The 
corners must be filled in afterward. Chain off 
only half of the stitches, and work out the cor- 
ners with the remainder; for this, at the begin- 
ning of each row on the open side of the work, 
decrease regularly, and join the other side of 
the work, which is to be worked straight at each 
row to the chained-off stitches. Sew the outer 
edges of the finished shawl together with white 
wool. 


OPEN PATTERN ON LINEN, FOR INSERTIONS FOR DRAWERS. 


BY 


MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue cotton must be coarser or finer, accord- $ 
ing to the material. Draw out fifteen thrends § 
lengthwise and crosswise, and leave in eigh- § 
teen threads; from one of these draw out stripes 
to the other. Then draw a thread a little 
coarser than the linen, through the part where 
the threads are drawn out, (see design,) and 
cross four and four threads with it. A thread 
is drawn through the empty squares; the cross 
stitches extend over eight threads in breadth 
and height. The plain, thick squares may be 
filled up with little knots or stars in point Russe, 
with white or colored thread. This pattern is 
extremely pretty in Java canvas for anti-macas- 
Burs, etc. 
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BASKET FOR KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marenrrats.—Five skeins of green silk cor- 
don, one yard and a half of green sarcenet rib- 
bon an inch broad, little pieces of white sarcenet, 
one hundred and fifty brass rings measuring half 
an inch, two larger rings, four raised buttons, a 
little powdered violet-root. 

The under part, consisting of rings covered 
with crochet, is made with the help of a large 
India-rubber ball, to form the round. Begin 
with the middle ring at the bottom, which, like 
the rest, is worked over with crochet, but sepa- 
rately. Join the other rings all together in a 
round; for this, crochet over only half of each 
ring first, and then lay on another ring close to 
it; then, in order to keep the rings at the proper 
distance, work two single on to the ring of the 
preceding row. In working over the second 


half of the ring, loop round the second ring ‘ 
The first row contains six {so as to form a triangle; these serve for the 
3 foot. 
with sixteen, twenty-one, twenty-five: and the 3 and tied in a bow at the sides to complete the 


For 3 whole. 


with two single. 
rings, the second eleven rings; then follow rows 


sixth row contains twenty-eight rings. 





each fresh row it is advisable to place the round 
over the ball to try the shape. As shown inthe 
design, a ring of double the diameter divides 
the seventh and eighth rows in two halves after 
each thirteenth ring: this is to pass the pins 
through. Twelve interrupted treble rows and 
one row of double-treble form the upper part of 
the basket. In working the former there must 
be two trebles upon each ring, always one dou- 
ble-treble over the joining of the tworings. At 
the bottom, inside the basket, a round cushion is 
piaced, two inches in diameter, of white sarce- 
net, and filled with violet powder. The upper 
part is crochet, worked round in double-stitch, 
beginning in the middle and properly widened. 
Four round buttons with eyes—one fastened in 
the middle ring of the bottom of the basket, the 
three others in the first row of rings—are placed 


A ribbon is drawn through at the top, 
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PEN-WIPER. 


Upon a round of cardboard, measuring two 
inches and a quarter, fasten a double round of 
dark-colored cloth, scalloped at the edge, mea- 
suring four inches in diameter. Upon this fasten 
a scalloped strip, thickly pleated. Above this 
are six oval-scalloped pieces, measuring two 
inches by oue inch and a balf, and alternating 





MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


in color. The patterns shown in the engraving 
are worked upon them with cordon of a con- 
trasting color. A button, covered with silk or 
crochet, and ring for a handle, hide the place 
where the separate parts are fastened to the 
double round underneath. They are fastened 
firmly at the back to each other and to the folds. 





INSERTION IN 


BY MRS. JANE 


We give here two new and pretty designs. 
The first is an insertion in stripes of braid and 
muslin. The two braid scallops are fastened 
at the points on the wrong side. The thread, 


STRIPES, ETC. 


and crochet. 


ETC. 


WEAVER. 


the work. The stripes of muslin are double, and 
must be sewn on. ; 
The other is o striped pattern of braid 


The braid is joined by cross 


which is always carried on, must be twisted ‘trebles, and ornamented with raised embroi- 
several times in returning to give firmness to $ dery dots. 
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WRITING-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Blue silk, coarse gray cro- 
chet cotton, blue silk cord, cardboard, blue 
filoselle. 

This Writing-Case is very pretty and 
easily made. It is covered with gray cot- 
ton plaiting, varnished with copal varnish, 
so as to imitate carved wood. The back 
and pockets of the case are of blue glace 
silk, ornamented round the edge with blue 
silk braid. Cut first the covers of thick 
cardboard, each twelve inches long, nine 
inches wide, and cover them with plaiting 
from No. 2, which shows that the cotton is 
not cut off at the edges of the cardboard. 
Both covers are joined together on one side 


with a strip of blue silk one inch and a fifth 
wide, which forms the back; the same material 





lines the wrong side of the covers. A piece of 
coarse tape must be sewn in at the back. For 
the pockets, which are fastened inside the 
covers, cut two pieces of blue silk, lined with 
thin cardboard. The pockets must be much 
longer than the covers, so as to make a deep 
pleat at the sides, which is to take the place of 
gores. Then sew the cardboard lining into the 
pockets with button-hole stitches of blue silk, 
and fasten the pockets on three sides of the 
cover. Lastly, edge the case with blue silk 
braid, and fasten some fiy-leaves of blotting- 
paper by means of a piece of blue silk rib- 
bon. 
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TATTED AND CROCHET EDGE. 


Wiru coarse cotton work first the Josephine 
knots containing six of the concluding stitches 
of adouble knot. They are joined on one side 





by the outer scallops, worked with the helping- 
thread, and on the. other by the closed eyes, 


worked with fine cotton. The scallops contain 
three double knots, three picots separated by 
two double knots, and three double knots; the 
closed eyes contain twelve double knots. The 
footing consists of an interrupted row of treble 
in the joining thread of the elosed eyes. 





INITIALS. 


CROCHET. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Worp azout Inpicestion.—Dyspepsia, or indigestion, is 
acommon American disease. We eat too much, as a people, 
abd take too little invigorating exercise, and as a conse- 
quence pay the penalty of dyspepsia, as may be seen in our 
comparatively sallow complexions, and is felt by tens of 
thousands of us in headaches, nerv , and other ail- 
ments. Every physician knows that indigestion is the 
cause of half the minor diseases to which he is called to 
administer. It results from various causes besides those 
we have mentioned. Grief, anxiety, hard study, indolence, 
excessive drinking, and smoking, improper food, imperfect 
mastication from loss of teeth, and over-feeding are the 
causes which usually occasion dyspepsia; the most common 
of all being the use of spirituous liquors, and the habit of 
bolting the food. When mastication is imperfectly per- 
formed the appetite is not so soon satisfied, and the result 
is, the patient continues eating, and the stomach becomes 
distended before he is conscious that he has had enough. 
Now, however, he regrets his hearty meal, as the organ, 
from its loaded condition, gravitates downward; or, as it 
presses upward, preventing the descent of the diaphragm, 
and thereby obstructing his breathing, he feels consider- 
able discomfort, and expresses himself at a loss to under- 
stand why it is he should feel such a sinking sensation, 
such a fluttering at his chest, after taking food. “At one 
time,” he will exclaim, “I could eat anything; but now tho 
slightest thing seems to disagree with me.” A dilated 
t h, in q of over-feeding, is the secret of his 
discomfiture, and accompanying this he may have actual 
pain at the pit of the stomach; he may suffer from water- 
brash, or flatulence, with a torpid condition of bowels, and 
palpitation. Or, in addition to all this, he may be afflicted 
with great depression of spirits amounting to melancholy, 
may have the fear of sudden death, or even be disposed to 
suicide. 

Now what is the cure? In the treatment of dyspepsia 
medicines can be of but little avail if the patient cannot be 
induced, in the first place, to depart from the habits which 
have been the cause of his illness. If mental emotion, 
anxiety, or close application to study or business be the 
cause, change of air, fresh scenery, and agreeable society 
will do much for the patient; but if his symptoms be attri- 
butable to late hours, the luxurious table, the vitiated 
atmosphere of the theatre and the ball-room, he must for- 
sake these baneful associations, at least in part, ere he can 
hope to derive any benefit. In a word, he must live ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. So must a woman, too, if 
she would escape dyspepsia. We say women also, for in this 
country the sex, perhaps, suffers more from this evil than 
man, 











Brack VELVET ORNAMENTS are very fashionable, this fall, 
on dresses of every description. They came in, first, as trim- 
mings on white piques. They are now used on white woolen 
toilets, such as those made of thick, white serge, when the 
petticoat is trimmed with flounces separated by black velvet 
bands. At the extreme edge of the tunic a row of Thibet 


fringe is sewn, which fringe is likewise headed with a line $ 


of black velvet. The small paletot corresponds in style with 
the rest of the costume. Nothing can be prettier than these 
black velvet trimmings, when used with taste and discretion. 


Sasues are still fashionable. Very pretty little cravats 
are made to match the sashes. Velvet and lace are the 
trimmings in vogue. 
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A New Srvie or Tunic has been introduced that can be 
worn indiscriminately, no matter whether the dress be high 
or low. The material of the tunic is China crepe ; the front 
describes a round tablier, and at the back it forms a double 
panier, the whole being bordered with black velvet, and 
either fringe or guipure; a bodice is sewn to the tunic; it is 
low and square, aud a wide band of black velvet replaces 
the berthe; short sleeves, edged with black velvet; black 
velvet sash, with a bow at the side, anda large velvet bow 
fastening up the panier. The same style is also made in 
white China crepe, with cross-cut bands of white gros grain, 
ornamented with gimp. 

To Make Linen Wuite.—The washerwomen of Holland 
and Belgium, who get up their linen so beautifully white, 
use refined borax as a washing-powder instead of soda, in 
the proportion of a large handful of borax-powder to abont 
ten gallons of boiling water; and they save in soap nearly 
half. For laces, cambrics, etc., an extra quantity of the 
powder is used. Borax being a neutral salt, does not in the 
slightest degree injure the texture of the linen; it softens 
the hardest water, and, therefore, it should be kept on every 
toilet-table. It is advantageously used for cleansing the 
hair, and is an excellent dentifrice, 


No ADVANCE IN Price.—The Manistee (Mich.) Times says 
of this Magazine :—“ It has steadily adhered to its original 
’ price, while a'l others have advanced.” This is true. While 

most of the other magazines advanced, during the war, from 
i three to four dollars, “ Peterson” maintained its old price of 
{ two dollars. That it has not declined in merit, but on the 
contrary, improved, anybody can see by comparing the num- 
bers for 1869 with those before the war. That it is better, 
at two dollars, than others at a higher price, can be verified 
by placing it side by side with those others. 

Our CoLtorep PLATES oF THE FASHIONS, remember! are 
engraved om steel, and not on wood, as are the fashion- 
plates of most other magazines. Compare our plates with 
these elsewhere and you will see their immense superiority. 
If we gave colored wood-cuts, instead of these costly steel 
plates, we could save thousands of dollars annually. But 
we are determined to make and keep “Peterson” the best 
Magazine of its kind, in every particular, no matter what 
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We Have Recetvep from Turner Brothers & Co., 808 

: Chestnut street, Philadelphia, copies of “ Pendennis,” “ The 

$ Virginians,” “ Philip” and “ Esmond,” furming part of a new 

edition of Thackeray's works, published by Fields, Osgood 

S& Co., Boston. The style is similar to that of “Charles 

Reade’s novels,” issued by the same house. The price is 
$1.25 a volume. 


In our next number we shall print our new Prospectus. 
Meantime, rely on this, we shall give more for the money, 
and of a better quality, than any other lady's magazine. 
“Peterson” has never disappointed its patrons, and is not 
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You Cannot Brain Too Ear.y to get up clubs for 1870. 
, 
3 
2 
3 going to begin now. 
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“No Berrer Pusiication.”—The Alexandria (Minn.) Post 
says of this Magazine :—“ It is ishing what an amount 





$ of information of importance to the family is conveyed to 
’ thousands of homes each month by this Magazine. There 


is no better publication in the country for the family.” 
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A New Premium Enoravine.— For next year we shall } 
have another new premium engraving, “Our Father Who 
Art iu Heaven.” The subject is one that will appeal to; 
every true woman's heart, The picture is large-sized wit 
framing, (20 inches by 16;) is executed in the best manner; 
and will, we think, be more generally liked than even “The 3 
Star of Bethlehem.” Every person getting up a club = 

3 





“Peterson” will be entitled to a copy of this really exquisite 
work of art. A very little exertion will enable you to pro- 
cure three subscribers and earn this beautiful picture. With 
a little more exertion you can get five subscribers, which 
secures for you an extra copy of the Magazine in addition 
to the engraving. Or,a larger club, at lower rates per copy. 
and, therefore, easier got, will be remunerated in the same 
way. Be early in the field, before canvassers for other 
pericdicals get arouud, The picture will be sent, carefully 
wrapped on a roller, postage paid. 

If, however, you prefer it, we will send either of our old 
premium engravings, instead of the new one, viz., “ Wash- > 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” “The Star of Bethlehem,’ ; 
“Bunyan inv Jail,” or “ Bunyan on Trial.” This 1s a choice 


, 


which no other magazine offers. If you get clubs enough 
you can earn all the engravings. 


Bonnets are worn higher than ever. The newest way of 
fastening the veil is with a beetle, or insect of some kind, 
attached to a pin, and put in the center of the chignon at 
the back, where the ends meet. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Horse in the Stable and the Field ; his Management in 
Health and Disease. By J. H. Welsh, F. R.C.S. From the 
last London edition. With copious Notes and Additions, by 
Roberl M‘Clure, M. D., V.S. And an Essay on the American 
Trotting Horse, and Suggestions on the Breeding and Train- 
ing of Trotters. By Eliwood Harvey, M.D. Illustrated with 
over eighty engravings. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: Porter & 
Coates.—This is the best-treatise of the kind which has ever 
come under our observation. It was written originally in 
London, by the celebrated “ Stonehenge,” author of “ British 
Rural Sports,” etc., etc. Prior to it. republication here, Dr 
MClure, a veterinary surgeon of eminent reputation, was 
employed to write notes to it, in order to adapt it to the 
American market. The result is a thoroughly comprelen- 
sive work, in which the diseases of the horse, and the reme- 
dies fur such diseases are discussed, so that, with its aid, a 
veterinary surgeon may, in almost every case, be dispensed 
with. The remarks on the management of a horse are also 
excellent. Dr. Harvey’s essay on the American Trotter is 
very able. It compresses, into a comparatively short com- 
pass, all that can be said on the subject, and is itself worth 
the price of the vclume to any one about to buy a horse, or 
already owning one. The engravings, illustrating the text, 
are all good. 

Famous London Merchants. By H. R. For Boume. 1 vol., 
16 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—This book will 
be the delight of boys. Beginning with Whittington, in the 
fourteenth century, it tells the story of the most famous } 
London Merchants, Crosby, Gresham, Middleton, Coutts, 
and others, down to our own time, ending with George } 
Peabody, in some respects the best and most famous of them 
all. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. We 
have said it is a book that will delight boys, but we know 
at least one person of mature age, who has been as pleased 
with its chatty, anecdotical pages, as if he had still been in | 
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his teens. 
Rhetoric: A Text-Book. By Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D. 


1vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very ex- 


cellent text-book for use in schools. Its author is President 
of the University of Michigan, 


> be over-ruled, forgotten, and, he trusts, 


Pupers from Over the Water. By Sinclair .busey. 1 rol. 
12mo. New York: The American News Company.—This is 
a collection of letters from Europe, in which the practical 
sagacity, which has made Mr. Tousey so successful in busi- 

hess, comes prominently to the front. lence it is that the 
book is different from, and in one sense fresher than, most 
works of foreign travel. We would recommend to persons 
about going abroad, and wishing net only to economize time 
and travel as much as possible, but to do their work 
thoroughly as far as circumstances allow, to buy this and 
one other book, “Latrobe's Six Months in Europe,” and 
study them well before setting out. Mr. Tousey, as well as 
} Mr. Latrobe, have been almost the first persons to realize 
that travelers, now-a-days, do not so much want descrip- 
tions of foreign sights, as they do intelligent hints how to 
see them for themselves in the best way, and with the least 
waste of time and strength. Having been over most of the 
ground which Mr. Tousey traversed, and followed nearly 
the same route as Mr. Latrobe, we know experimentally of 
what we speak, - 

Credo. 1 -vol., 12 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—* This 
volume,” says the author, “is devoted to those inquiries 
which now agitate the thinking world. It is committed to 
the care of the Christian Church. Its truths are God's, 
} and will live forever; its errors are the author's, and will 
forgiven.” We can 
add nothing to this, except to say that the work is a de- 
fence, and an able one, of the Christian revelation. 


Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets, By Edwin P. Hood, 
1 vol, 12 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—Under this some- 
what fanciful title we have a series of lectures on the voca- 
tion of the preacher, illustrated by anecdotes, biographical, 
historical, etc., the result being a rather quaint, but, on the 
whole, interesting book. 

Married Against Reason. By Mrs. A. Shelton Mackenzie. 
1 vol.,8 vo. Boston: Loring.—A charmingly told story, the 
scene of which is laid in Germany. Mrs. Mackenzie, if we 
are not mistaken, is a native of that country, and her novel 
is full of local color. We commend the tale to all who wish 
to while away an hour pleasantly and yet advantageously. 


The Hollands. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Boston: Loring.—This popular writer has given us here her 
best work. Her novels are always true to life. But in this 
one, the scenery, the characters, the customs of the people, 
come-out, even more distinctly and boldly than usual. 

Uncle John's Flower-Gatherers. By Jane Jay Fuller, 
1 vol. 16 mo. New York: M. W. Dodd.—An agreeably 
written book, conveying much information on flowers, 
their structure, habits, etc., told in the guise of a story for 
children. 

Love and Liberty. By Alerander Dumas. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new novel, 
3 by one of the most popular of the French novelists. It 
is a story of the Revolution of 1792, and very powerfully 
written. 

Countess Gisela. From the German of E. Marlitt. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, FPurt I. 1 vol. 12 mo. Philada: 

J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A very charming story, and ad- 
mirably translated. The second and concluding part will 
follow speedily. 

An American Woman in Europe. By Mrs. S. R. Urbino. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a journal 
of two years and a half spent in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy. It is rather above the average of such 
books. 

Philip Brantley’s Life Work, and How He Found It, By 
M. E. W. 1 wol., 16 mo, New York: M. W. Dodd.—A 'e 
ligious story, very well told. We think it may do much 
good, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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OUR ARM-CILAIR. 

Mas. Sournwortn’s Novets.—Messrs. T, B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, publish a new 
and uniform edition of all the celebrated novels written by 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. The following are their 
Dames: 

The Changed Brides. 

The Bride's Fate. A Sequel to “The Changed Brides,” 

Fair Play; ov, Britomarte, the Man Hater. 

How He Won Her. A Sequel to “Fair Play.” 

Fallen Pride; or, The Mountain Girl's Love. 

The Prince of Darkness. 

The Widow's Son; or, Left Alone. 

The Bride of Llewellyn; a Sequel to “The Widow’s Son.” 

The Fortune Seeker; or, Astrea, the Bridal Day. 

Allworth Abbey; or, Eudora. 

The Bridal Eve; or, Rose Elmer. 

The Fatal Marriage; or, Orville Deville. 

Love's Labor Won. 

* The Gipsy's Prophecy; or, The Bride of an Evening. 

Vivia; or, The Secret of Power. 

India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 

The Mother-in-Law; or, Married in ITaste. 

The Discarded Daughter. 

The Two Sisters; or, Virginia and Magdalene. 

The Three Beauties; or, Shannondale. 

The Haunted Homestead. 

The Wife’s Victory. 

The Lost Heiress. 

Retribution: A Tale of Passion. 

The Deserted Wife. 

The Lady of the Isle; or, The Island Princess. 

The Missing Bride; or Miriam, the Avenger. 

The Curse of Clifton. 

Copies of either or all of the above books will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., in paper covers, for $1.50, or in cloth, for $1.75 each ; or 
they may be had of all Booksellers. 

Caninet OrnGans at Low Prices.—Some feeling* has been 
excited among manufacturers of Reed Organs, by the low 
prices at which the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company are 
now offering their well-known instruments. 

It is claimed that instruments of such quality cannot be 
afforded at such prices, and that the Company are, there- 
fore, by their course, ruining the business of other manu- 
facturers without benefiting themselves. The ground taken 
by the Mason & Hamlin Company is, that this course is only 
in accordance with their fixed policy to sell always the best 
instruments at the lowest remunerative price. With the 
rapid growth of their business, which has now assumed 
very large proportions, they have been enabled to avail 
themselves of new facilities, such as improved machinery, 
so that, notwithstanding they are now producing the best 
Organs they have ever made, the cost is at the same timo 
reduced, so that they can afford what seemed to makers 
having less facilities to be ruinously low prices for work of 
such fine quality. 

It is admitted that no instruments can surpass these; and 


the ambition of most manufacturers is satisfied when they : 


believe they are turning out Organs “equal to the Mason & 
Hamlin.” 

Mrs. A. F. Srricetanp, Dress and Cloak-Maker, Ware, § 
Mass., says:—“I have used a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- 
Machine in my shop for eight years, on an average of eight 
hours a day, making garments from the heaviest beaver to 
the finest cambric. I have taught at least twenty different 
persons to run it, and you know beginners do not improve 
amachine. It has never been ont of repair, and is good for 





ten years more, if used properly.” 


Opinions or THE Press.—The Waterford (N. Y.) Sentinel 
says :—* Peterson's Ladies’ National Magazine gives more 
for the money than any other monthly.” The Herkimer 
(N. ¥.) Democrat says:—“It gives a larger amount of read- 
ing matter and fashions than any other ladies’ book.” The 
Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer says :—“ It is as full of attrac- 
tions for the ladies as any of its cumpetitors, and is the 
cheapest of the ladies’ magazines published.” “Every lady 
should take it,” says the Painesville (0.) Advertiser. “In 
the fore-tront of the fashion journals: no lady should be 
without it,” says the St. Joseph (Mo.) Union. “A superb 
number,” says the Vinton (Iowa) Eagle: “the most popular 
and cheapest of the ladies’ magazines.” The Bellefonte 
(Pa.) Watchman says :—“The most entertaining and valu- 
able Magazine in the country, yet furnished at a less price 
than any other.” Says the Cape Ann (Mass.) Advertiser, 
“ Abounds in fine embellishments and interesting matter.” 
The RKhineback (N. Y.) Tribune says:—* The literary con- 
tents are of the first order, while the fashion-plates ara 
quite equal to those in more costly publications.” The 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Sentinel Says:—Like wine, it im- 
proves by age.” The Kent (0.) Bulletin says:—*The 
fashion-plates, illustrations, patterns, etc., are equal to the 
higher-priced publications. The ladies will find attractions 
in its pages that no other magazine can supply.” 

Mrs. Caronine Lee Ientz has always been one of the 
most popular of American novelists. Among lier writings 
are such popular books as 
Courtship and Marriage, 
Ernest Linwood. 


Rena; or, the Snow-Bird. 
Marcus Warland. 
The Lost Danghter. Love After Marriage. 
Planter’s Northern Bride, Eoline; or, Magnolia Vale. 
Linda; or, the Young Pilot of Planter’s Daughter. 

the Belle Creole. Forsaken Daughter. 
Robert (iraham; a sequel to Helen and Arthur. 

“ Linda, the Young Pilot.” The Banished Son. 

Above books are published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Price of each one, in 
paper cover, is $1.50: or in cloth, $1.75. Copies of either or 
all will be mailed to any address on receipt of price; or they 
will be found for sale by all Booksellers. 


Correction.—In the June number of “Peterson,” Tre- 
maine & Brothers’ Cabinet Organs were advertised at Five 
Dollars; the price should be Forty-Five Dollars, as corrected 
in the July number. 


“One oF THE Prettiest steel engravings we have ever 
seen,” says the Searcy (Ark.) Record, “is in Peterson. This 
Magazine is hard to beat.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

8a~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Rich Bread-and-Butter Pudding.—Give a good flavor of 
lemon-rind and bitter almonds, ur of cinnamon, if preferred, 
to a pint of new milk; and, when it has simmered a suffi- 
cieut time for this, strain and mix it with a quarter of a pint 
of rich cream. Sweeten it with four ounces of sugar in 
lumps, and, while still hot, stir in five well-beaten eggs. 
Throw in a few grains of salt, and move the mixture briskly 


‘ with a spoon, as a glass of brandy is added to it, Havo 


ready, in a thickly-buttered dish, three layers of thin bread- 
and-butter, cut from a half-quartern loaf, with four ounces 
of currants, and one ounce and a half of finely-shred candied 
peel, strewed between and over them. Ponr the eggs and 
milk on them by degrees, letting the bread absorb one por- 
tion before another is added; it should soak for a couple of 
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hours before the pudding is taken to the oven, which should 
be a moderate one. Half an hour will bake it. It is very 
good when made with new milk only; and some persons use 
no more than a pint of liquid in all, but part of the whites 
of the eggs may then be omitted. Cream may be substituted 
for the entire quantity of milk at pleasure. 

Junior United Pudding.—Cut into slices a quarter of an 
inch thick, half a pound of sponge-cake two days old; spread 
oue side with fresh butter, (three ounces the whole,) and the 
other with marmalade (half a pound for the pudding.) Buil } 
two ounces of loaf-sugar in half a pint of new milk; beat } 
four fresh eggs; add the milk to the eggs while hot, but not ; 
builing. Butter a plain tin pint-and-a-half mould; lay in } 
the cake (buttered side next the tin) and custard alternately 3 
till full. Let it stand half an hour to soak; then bake in a > 
well-heated oven for an hour and ten minutes. Turn out } 
carefully, and serve with or without sauce. | 

; 


Milanese Cream.—A pint of new milk and five ounces of 
loaf-sugar, boiled, three-quarters of an ounce of isinglass, 
dissolved in a gill of water, the yolks of eight fresh eggs, 
well beaten; add the milk to the eggs while hot, but not 3 
boiling; stir over a gentle fire till at boiling heat; strain 
into a basin; stir in the isinglass and a gill of thick cream; 
flavor with twenty-five drops of any kind of essence, or 
with three tablespounfuls of Marachino, Curaco, or ram, ; 

5 





Pour the mixture into a mould slightly rubbed with oil of 
sweet almonds, and let it stand in a cool place till firmly set. 

Lemon-Jelly.—Rub ten ounces of loaf-sugar on the rind of 3 
eight lemons, to extract the essence; express and strain the 
juice; put the juice and the sugar into a pint of water, aud 
boil (skimmiug carefully) till it becomes quite bright; add 
a few drops of burnt sugar to color it. Dissolve an ounce ; 
and a quarter of isinglass in a gill of water; mix this with 
the rest; add a wineglassful of whisky or gin, and strain 
through a jelly-bag. Put the jelly into a mould, and let it 
stand in a cool place till set, or on ice for an hour. 

Jam-Pudding, with Bread.—Butter a basin, and line it 
with bread-and-butter, then fill up with slices of bread, 
spread with jam or marmalade; make a custard, (two eggs 
to three-quarters of a pint of milk, flavored and sweetened,) 
and pour over, letting it stand a little while to soak; tie § 
over with a cloth, and boil about an hour anda half. This 3 
is a nice pudding without the jam, all bread-and-butter. 
The basin should then be ornamented with raisins before 
putting in the bread, and a little candied pee! added. 

Custard- Fritters.—Beat the yolks of four eggs with a des- 
sertspoonful of flour, a little nutmeg, salt, and brandy; add 
half a pint of cream ; sweeten it to taste, and bake it in a 
smal] dish for a quarter of an hour. When cold, cut it into 
quarters, and dip them into batter made with a quarter of 
a pint of each of milk and cream, the whites of four eggs, 
a little flour, and a good bit of grated-ginger; fry them of a 
hice brown; grate sugar over them, and serve them as hot 
as possible. 

Spongy Cream.—Mix overnight half an ounce of isinglass, } 
one wineglassful of sherry, and two wineglassfuls of water; ; 
let these stand till morning, then boil them till the isinglass } 
is dissolved, and strain through a piece of muslin into a pint ; 
of good thick cream, to which two ounces of sifted-sugar have ? 
been added; stir gently for a few minutes, and pour all into } 
the mould, until set sufficiently to turn out. Flavor to taste 

Egg Cheese-Cakes —Twelve eggs, boiled hard and rubbed 
through a sieve while hot, with half a pound of butter; then 
add half a pound of pounded loaf-sugar, half a pound of cur- } 
rants, and a little nutmeg. Brandy may be added, which ; 
flavors them nicely; or, if preferred, a few drops of essence } 
of lemon or almonds. 

Bibavoe-—One pint of cream, whipped until stiff, one 
ounce of isinglass, boiled and strained in about one pint of 
water until reduced to half @ pint, four ounces of sugar, one } 
vanilla bean ; stir in the cream when the isinglass gets blood } 
heat. Then mould and eat with whipped cream. 


Buttered Orange-Juice—A Cold Dish—Mix the juice of 
seven Seville oranges with four spoonfuls of rose-water, and 
add the whole to the yolks of eight, and whites of four eggs, 
well beaten ; then strain the liquor, and add half a pound of 
sugar, pounded; stir it over a gentle fire, and when it begins 
to thicken, put in butter, about the size of a small walnut, 
keep it over the fire a few minutes longer, then pour it into 
a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may be done in a china 
basin, in a sauce-pan of boiling water, the top of which wiil 
just receive the basin. 

Cakes for Dessert.—Four eggs, half a pound of butter, half 
a pound of sugar, half a pound of flour. Mix the butter, 
sugar, and yolks of the eggs thoroughly, then add the flour 
and mix again, then the whites of the eggs, beaten to a 
thick froth. Grate in a little lemon-rind. Put in little 
tins, filling each about one-third full, and bake till done. 


CAEES, 

Savoy Cakes—Cold Mixture.—Separate the yolks from the 
whites when you break the eggs. Put the yolks intoa clean 
pan with the sugar, and the whites in another by them- 
selves. Let the pans be quite free from grease. If they are 
rubbed round with a little flour, it will take off any which 
may be ieft about them. Wipe them out with a clean cloth. 
Beat up the yolks and sugar by themselves, with a wooden 
spoon, and afterward whip up the whites to a very strong 
froth. If they should happen to be rather weak, a bit of 
powdered alum may be added. When the whites are 
whisked up firm, stir in the yolks and sugar. Sift the 
flour and mix it lightly with the spatula, adding a little 
essence of lemon to flavor it. Fill the moulds and bake as 
before. When cakes are made in this way, the eggs should 
be quite fresh and good, otherwise the whites cannot be 
whipped up. When weak, pickled eggs are used. A good 
method is to heat the eggs first by theimselves, over a fire, 
until they are warm; then add the sugar, and whip it over 
the fire until it is again warm, or make as for hot mixtures, 
and heat it twice. 

Flaky and Short Crusts—In making a flaky crust a part 
of the butter or lard should be worked with the hand toa 
cream, and then the whole of the flour well rubbed into it 
before any water or milk is added. The remainder must be 
stuck on the paste and be rolled out. For crisp crust, by 
far the most wholesome, the whole of the shortening should 
be rubbed in and thoroughly incorporated with the flour. 
Water or milk must be added when this is done, and the 
dough, or rather paste, made up. The pie-board and rolling- 
pin should be well dusted with flour, and the dough should 
be well beaten with the pin to thoroughly mix it and ren- 
der it light. In rolling out the paste, do not drive the pin 
backward and forward, but always keep rolling from you, 
In making flaky crusts the paste must be rolled out thin, 
and the butter laid all over it; then roll it up and beat it 
till it puffs up in little bladders; it should be then finally 
rolled out and put in the oven as quickly as possible, 

Trish Cake.—Take about two pounds of flour, warm it in 
a pan before the fire, stirring it with the hand to lighten 
it; then add four or six potatoes, boiled previously, and 
rubbed throngh a sieve. This done, add a good pinch of 
salt, not quite half a pound of currants, a piece of salt 


> butter, about the size of a large walnut, and twice that 


quantity of lard or pork-dripping, a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, two ounces of sugar. The whole being well mixed, 
wet with buttermilk or new milk; roll it into large, flat 
cakes, and place them on a girdle, turning them over when 
one side is partly done, and then back again to prevent 
burning; or cut in smaller shapes and bake on tins. They 
may be eaten at an early tea, and are sometimes lit and 
buttered hot when brought to table, which is the favorite 
way of eating them; but if smal! and cold, they may be 
eaten at any time, but require quite a quarter of a pound of 
sugar instead of two ounces. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.—FASHIONS. 





Luncheon Cake.—Two excellent luncheon cakes can be 
made by following these directions. One pound of flour, 


To Clean Feathers.—Vissolve four ounces of white soap, 
cut small, in four pounds of water, moderately hot, in a 


four ounces of butter, six ounces of moist sugar, a quarter of } basin, and make the solution into a lather by beating it 
a pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, $ with a small rod; then intreduce the feathers, and rub 


spices and candied peel to the taste; a teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda mixed in half a pint of cold milk; all to be 
mixed together and beaten into a paste, then put into the 
oven without being set to rise; it will take an hour anda 
half to bake. Another: Five eggs, leaving out two of the 
whites, the yolks and whites to be beaten separately, the 
latter to a froth like snow; five ounces of lump-sugar, dis- 
solved in a wineglass of water; put it into a sauce-pan to 
boil, pour the dissolved sugar boiling to the eggs, stirring 
it well at the time, beat it, and when nearly cold, mix in 
a quarter of a pound of flour by degrees; three-quarters of 
an hour will bake it. 

French Biscuits —Three new-laid eggs, the weight of 
these in dried flour, the same weight of finely-powdered 
sugar. Beat up the whites of the eggs with a whisk till 
they are of a fine froth, then whip in half an ounce of can- 
died lemon-peel, cut very thin and fine; by degrees whip in 
the flour and sugar; then put in the yolks of the eggs, and 
with a spoon mix them well together, drop your biscuits on 
fine, white paper, and throw powdered sugar over them, 
Bake them in a moderate oven, not too hot, to give them a 
good color. When they are baked, cut them off the paper 
with a knife. They must be kept dry. 

Derby Short-Cake.—Rub half a pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, and mix one egg, a quarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar, and as much milk as will make a paste. Koll 
this out thin, and cut out the cakes with any fancy shapes, 
or the top of a wineglass. Place on tin plates, strew over 
with sugar, or cover the top of each with icing, and bake 
for ten minutes. 

Rice Pound-Cake—One pound of butter, one pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar, twelve ounces of flour, half a pound of 
ground rice, and twelve eggs. Mix as Italian bread, and 
bake it in a papered hoop. If it is required with fruit, put 
two pounds of currants, three-quarters of a pound of peel, 
one nutineg, grated, and a little pounded mace, 

Spanish Buns.—Take one pound of fine flour, rub into it 
half a pound of butter; add half a pound of sugar, the same 
of currants, a little nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon; mix it 
with five eggs, well Leaten. Make this up into small buns, 
and bake them on tins twenty minutes; when half done, 
brush them over with a little hot milk. 

Half Pound-Cake,—Take a quarter of a pound of butter, 
half a pound of sugar, five eggs, and half a pound of flour. 
Proceed in the same manner as for pound-cakes, If cur- 
rants are required, add about six ounces with the flour. 
This furnishes a very superior cake. 
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them well with the hands for five minutes. They are next 
to be washed in clean water, as hot as the hand can bear it. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fic. 1.—Hovse Dress or GREEN S1LK.—The skirt is long, 
but quite plain; the body is cut low in front, but is worn 
with a square lace chemisette, made with alternate stripes 
of Valenciennes insertion and green ribbon; it is edged with 
a wide Valenciennes lace. Half-long silk sleeves, finished 
with ace sleeves to the elbow. Wide, green sash with 
several loops. 

Fig. 11.—EVENING-Dress OF Licut-YELLow TARLETAN.—Tho 
lower-skirt is made with a deep flounce pleated on and 
pinked at the edge, and headed by a full ruche of tarletan, 
pinked at both edges. The upper-skirt opens at the sides, 
is Jonger in front than behind, is trimmed to correspond 
with the lower-skirt, and is confined at the sides by bows of 
yellow satin. The low corsage is trimmed by a full ruche 
of tarletan; yellow satin sash at the back. 

Fic. 11,—WALKING-DREsS OF BLACK PoPLIN.—The sacque 
of maroon-colored velvet, is partially loose, and has a cape 
cut out in front to cormespond with the style of the lower 
part of the garment. It is trimmed with deep chenille 
fringe. Black velvet hat, with maroon feathers. 

Fie. 1v.—CArriaGe-Dress OF PgaRL-CoLoreD SILK.—Tho 
skirt is not very long, and is trimmed with a wide flounce, 
headed by a bias band of silk. Shaw!-mantle of blue silk, 
drawn in at the waist, and trimmed with a puffing and 
flounce of blue, edged with narrow black lace. White tulle 
bonnet, trimmed with piuk roses, 

Fic. v.—Hovse-Dress or CAFFEE AU LaIt-CoLoreD SILk.— 
The skirt is moderately long, and trimmed with two ruffles, 
each headed by a puffing and narrower ruffle. The upper- 
skirt is looped at the sides and trimmed with black lace, 
The body is high at the back, open low in front, and worn 
over a white lace chemisette. Long, tight sleeves, with full 
puffs at the top. 

Fig, Vi.—EVENING-DRESS OF PINK S1LK.—The skirt is trim- 
med with four flounces, one being of white lace. The over- 
dress is a Watteau of white gauze, trimmed with white lace, 
and looped with pink ribbon bows. 

Fig. vil.—EVENING-Dress oF BLuz AND White STRIPED 
Satin.—The skirt is long and plain; the opera sacque is of 
fine white cashmere, trimmed with a heavy gold embroidery 
just above the gold and white fringe. 

Fig. Viti.—WALKING-DREss OF Havana Brown Popiin.— 
The under-ski?t is trimmed with four ruffles. The upper- 
dress is short, and trimmed with two shades of brown 


Grease-Spots.—Mix powdered French chalk with lavender- > fringe; the part which forms the panier at the back is not 


water to the thickness of mustard, Put it on the stain, and 
rub it gently with the finger or palm of the hand. Puta 
sheet of clean blotting-paper and brown paper over it, and 
smooth it with a warm iron. When dry, the chalk must be 
removed, and the silk gently dusted with a white handker- 
chief. Ifa faint mark still remains, a second application of 
French chalk and lavender-water will generally remove it. 
If wax has fallen thickly on the silk, it will be better to re- 
move it first very carefully witha penknife. 

Po Ciean Amber Beads.—Rinse them well in cold water, 
put them on a cloth to drain, and when half dry, rub them 
with wash-leather to brighten them: leather instead of 
cloth, because the amber, possessing highly-electrical pro- 
perties, would, when rubbed, attract all the loose fibrous 
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particles of the cloth or towel, which would stick to the | 


beads, and make them more troublesome to dry and 


brighten. If the polish should be entirely gone, the beads ' 
can be repolished Ly a jweler or lapidist. 


trimmed, but it falls quite low on the under-skirt. 

Fig. 1X.—WALKING-Dress oF VIOLET-COLORED PoPLin.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with three ruffles edged with narrow, 
black guipnre, and each ruffle is headed by a row of narrow 
velvet. The upper-skirt has one ruffle, and is canght up on 
the hips by a bow of black velvet; the sleeves are of vivlet 
silk, with bands of black velvet running around them. Black 
lace guipure cape, with square tabs back and front. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We give this month a Jacunet Cami- 
sole, The upper part is of pleated muslin disposed as a 
square pelerine. he whole is ornamented with printed 
strips, edged with scallops in thick button-hole strips. 
Large sailor's collar. Coat-sleeves, with facings at the 
wrists. Also a night-dress of fine longcloth, with narrow 
tucks, trimmed with strips of insertion, edged with button- 
hole stitch. This trimming, which forms a round pelerine 
at the back, is tucked like the front part, Lung coat-sleeves, 
with cuffs to match, 
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FASHIONS 
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We also give various styles of collars, such as are now , 
most worn; also a white waist, trimmed with bows without 
ends of green satia ribbon; the bodice is cut rather low in 
f-unt, and the sleeves reach to the elbow, where they are 


finished by a fall of lace. Also foar hats of various styles; 
fur no one can be said to be more fashionable than another, 
as now people have the good sense, sometimes, to wear what 
is the most becoming to the individual face. 


Lone Dressgs are in great favor for the house, whilst the 
short ones retain an undiminished popularity for the street. 
The former are usually trimmed with ruffles, or one deep 
flounce, whilst the latter are also ruffled, ruched, and puffed 
up as at the back, as has been the fashion for some time. The 
gored dresses, which were so much worn two or three years 
ago; now look very antiquated in the present full, flowing 
style of costume; but they can be utilized by wearing them 
as under-skirts, for the upper-skirts, even when no bouffant 
or puff is made at the back, are very fully gathered all 
round, except in front, and a scant dress cannot by any 
means be made to look fashionable. But any silk skirt can 
be worn as under-skirt with a short, black silk dress, and 
the material taken off in the upper part to shorten it can be 
used to trim it with a flounce or fluting round the bottom. 

An old silk dress can be freshened up very nicely by put- 
ting ruffles, plaitings, or flounces of clear white organdy, or 
Swiss muslin on it. If the wearer is very slim, this can be 
extended to the waist, or a thin, white muslin dress can be 
looped up over an old silk, if it is of pretty bright color, 
to look very stylish. 

Some new-fashioned Garibaldi bodices are made of white 
alpaca, with blue satin trimmings laid on to simulate a 
sailor's shirt. A wide piece of blue satin is put on at the 
neck, which is very open,| just as sailors’ shirts are; wide 
cuffs of blue satin, and three bands of blue in front, to imi- 
tate three folds, complete the trimming. 

Since sashes are now considered the indispensable adjunct 
of a mantle, of whatever style, shawls and louse paletuts are 
altogether discarded, with one exception, however. 

Ladies who possess handsome Chantilly, or even Hama 
lace shawls, are not willing to part with, or even give up 
wearing them. Nor need they; with a little ingenuity it is 
easy to adapt them, like mantelets, to the present fashion. 
The following are various ways of modernizing lace shawls: 
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First, at the back of the shawl, in the middle, form a Wat- 
teau pleat, beginning at the neck, and becoming graduzlly 
larger toward the lower part, where it disappears. Upon 
the whole length of this large double pleat place at regular 
distances small bows of black satin ribbon, composed merely 
of two loops and a cross-piece, At the waist place several 
wide loops of similar ribbon; under these sew on a round 
waistband, which is fastened in front, either over or under 
the front points of the shawl, according to taste. Besides 
this, the shaw] must be taken in a little on eitner side, just 
over the shoulders, and also gathered up at the back of the 
arms, lengthwise from the waist to the lower edges. 

Secondly, instead of the Watteau pleat, one can make from 
the neck down to the waist a slanting seam, so as to make 
tke shawl fit tu the figure, and to form a sort of narrow- 
pointed hood, as in a lace burnous. This hood is trimmed } 
with satin bows; the loops of ribbon at the waist, the seams } 
on the shoulders, and the gathers near the arms, are made 
8 in the first arrangement of the shawl. The waistband 
may be omitted; but should it be put on, and especially 
should it be fastened over the front points of the shawl, > 
these points must be gathered just in front of the arms, from 
the waist downward, so as to leave the liberty of movement 
to the arms, and by decreasing the length of the shawl to } 
give it the fullness required by modern fashions. 

Of black embroidered cashmere shawls, trimmed with 
lace or fringe, it is also easy to form fashionalle mantles 
by forming a full pleat in the middle of the back, and fitting ; 
them to the figure with a waistband fastened either over or 
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under the front points. Elderiy ladies can wear ether the 
circular or loose mantelet, with or without the ornamental 
bow at the back, according to taste. 

Bonnets still retain the high, diadem front, and the 
thought of frame back of it; whilst the hair is worn so 
high it will be impossible to make the bonnets larger, though 
the milliners are constantly predicting an increase of size. 
If the cost of a bonnet increases with the size of it, it will 
soon be beyond the fortunes of most persons to purchase 
them. Elderly lad‘es usually wear Fanchons, with a fall 
of lace at the back. One of the prettiest of this kind which 
we have seen‘is of black lace; the shape, « rounded Fanchon, 
with a sort of tulle crown at the back, concealed by a deep 
fall of lace. In front the lace forms a ruched border with a 
bow of black satin ribbon on one side, on the other a bunch 
of beautifully-shaded pansies, 

Mus.LIn Aprons are still very pupular. 
ones have bibs; others are square, with a goffered frill of 
muslin edged with lace all round; above the frill at the 
bottom, and not at the sides, there is a fulling of muslin, 
with bright-colored ribbon underneath it; a similar fulling 
goes round the top where the apron is gathered into the 
land, The pockets are put on very full, like watch-pockets, 
and gathered in at the top with a runner of ribbon with a 
bow in the center. 

THERE IS CERTAINLY A SHADE MORE SIMPLICITY THIS YEAR IN 
THE STYLE OF Il£AD-Dresses.—True, in front, the hair is still 
much raised and elaborately puffed out, but at the back, 
instead of the enormous chignons which we have so often 
spoken against, we now see thick plaits of hair, or long 








Some of the new 





curls, simply arranged. 

A new kind of shoe is of a very peculiar shape. Instead 
of the front part of it coming on to the instep, it is open very 
nearly to the toe, and finished off there with a rosette. Of 
course, it must be very easy to the feet. Rosettes on shoes 
are worn longer and narrower; the broad ones were a mis- 
take—they are most unbecoming to the foot. 


STOCKINGS are made expressly for shoes with the top of 
the instep and the front of the leg to about six inches above 
the ankle of an inch wide, with lace on both sides, closely 
ruched in double plaits. Sometimes they are made of 
bright-colored siik, with lace run on, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Waite Pique, ror A Very SmAut Boy.—It 
is cut square in the neck, and opens over a white plaited 
bosom ; very short sleeves ; two skirts, which, with the body, 
are trimmed with ruffles of English embroidery. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror A Youne Girt.—The under-skirt is of 
blue and white striped poplin. The upper-skirt is of plain 
blue poplin, looped up with loops of blue ribbon. The body 
is made with a square basque and cape. Long, tight, blue 
sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbons, 

Fic. 11.—Boy’s Dress or VioLet-CoLorep CASHMERE —The 
The blouse is 
Straw hat, 


trousers are of the Kuickerbocker style. 
braided in black, and belted in at the waist. 
bound with violet velvet, and a violet-colored wing at one 
side. 

Fig. 1v.—A Littte Grrw’s Dress or Tan-CoLorep CAsH- 


2 . . 7 
> MERE.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with one flounce, put on 


under a plain bias band; the body is low; the upper-skirt 
and body are made in one, and trimmed with a ruftie. This 
body is high and cut open in front, and the skirt is looped 


, up with a rosette. 


Fie. v.—A Lirtie Giru’s Dress or Peant-Conorep Fov- 


$ LARD.—The under-skirt is quite plain, with the exception of 


The upper-skirt 
and body are cut in one; the body is square, The open skirt 
is turned back from the front, and looped up behind with 
The trimmings are of cherry-colored ribbon. 


five cherry-colored bows down the front. 


a wide sash. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF THE LADY’S BOOKS. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


This popular Monthly contains more for the money than any in the world. It has, every year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 
steel plates, 12 double-sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and 900 wood engravings—and all this for only TWO 
DOLLARS A YEAR, or a collar less than Magazines of its class, Every lady ought to take “Peterson.” It is em- 


phatically, 
The Magazine for the Times! 


The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere. All the chief female writers of America 
are regular contributors. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there is being given in 1869, Five Original 
Copy-righted Novelets, viz: Mania ANTOINETTE’S TALISMAN, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; Tae Mystery or BLackwoop 
GRancz, by Mrs. M. A. Fleming; Tue Story or Maacre, by the author of “Susie L’s Diary;” Lire avp Deatn, by 
Agnes James; Kare’s WINTER 1N WASHINGTON, by Frank Lee Benedict. In its illustrations, also, “Peterson” is un- 
rivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its STEEL AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS, and those in 
similar Magazines, and one steel engraving, at least, is given in each number. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


Each number contains a double size Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and handsomely colored. These fine plates 
contain from five to six figures each, and excel any thing of the kind. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonuets 
hats, caps, head-dresses, cloaks, jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc., will appear in each num- 
ber. Also the greatest variety of children’s dresses. Also diagrams, by the aid of which, a cloak, dress, or child's 
costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each diagram in this way alone, will save a year’s 
subscription. The Paris, London, Philade!phia and New York fashions are describtd, in full, each month. 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, etc. 

The Work-Table Department of this Magazine is wholly unrivalled. Every number contains a dozen or more 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, etc., etc., 
etc. Superb Colored Patterns for Slippers, Purses, Chair Seats, dc., given—each of which at a retail store would cost 
Fifty Cents. 











RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, THE SICK-ROOM, ETC., ETC. 

The original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are quite famous, For 1869 our “Cook Book” ia being continued, 
Every one of these receipts hcs been tested, This alone is worth the price of “ Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, 
Sick-room, etc., are given, It is economy in housekeeping to take “ Peterson.” 

New and Fashionable Music in every number. Also, [ints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, and all matters inter- 


esting to ladies, 
TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


1 Copy, for one year, $2.00 ; 5 Copies, one year, (*4onetasetter) $8 00 
3 Copies, “ 5.00; 8 * vs “aro ) (200 
4 te “ 6.00 14 te “ eee) 20.00 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! To every person getting up a Club of three, four, five, eight or fourteen, at the above 
prices, the premium engraving, “The Star of Bethlehem,” size 24 inches by 16, will be sent gratis. To persons getting 
up Clubs of five, eight or fourteen, at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the premium 
engraving, will be sent gratis. All Ciubs must begin with either the January or July number. Back numbers to 
January can always be supplied. ADDRESS, POST-PAID, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


&—° Specimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs, No. 306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 

4a In Remitt1yo, for “Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange; if a draft cannot be had, send greenbacks, or notes of National Banks. Tell no 
one, unless one of your family, that your letter contains money. Be particular to address the letter to Cuartzs J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

&@>- Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or dealers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

4a~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed. say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it is 
to be sent to in future. 

43> Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

Ag Subscribers, in the British provinces, must remit twelve cents extra, each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

£37~ Back Numbers for 1868 and 1869, may be had cf the principal agents, or of the publisher. 

43> No subscriptions received, at club prices, for less than # year. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of the public, and of invalids particularly, is directed to these WATERS, which are very highly 
_Teconunended by plysiciaus and others familiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 
THEY ARE UNRIVALLED AS A REMEDY, REFRESHING AS A BEVERAGE, 
AND PRONOUNCED 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS, 
BOTH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
Sold by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best references. 4arSend for Pamphlet. Address 


GRAYS & CLARK, 


MI DDLETOWN, VER MONT, 


PIANOS, MELODEONS AND ORGANS. | (ee “HOW LES’. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash. New 7-Octave Pianos of 


first-class makers for $275 and upward. New Cabinet Or- S c 
gans for $45 and upward. Second-hand instruments from & SATIN FINtS HE'D =~ WERS 
$40 to $175. Monthly installments received, and instru- 


ments for rent. 
Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N. ¥. HORACE WATERS. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS | (\BUnRIGR EELS Lusso 
MANUFACTURED BY FOR.SALE. BY ALL FANCY-G90DS DEALERS. 


7 ONLY HALF THE NUMBER REQUIRED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO. J.C. HOWELLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 


52 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. De ‘pot 299 Broapway, N. Y. 

















New and elegant in design. Of superior material and 
workmanship. Biades securely fastened with Satety Lock. 
Edged with the finest steel. 

Every pair warranted. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 
Sent by mail post free on receipt of 
For Ladies’ Scissors (ordinary size,) 
Family Shears (larger handles,).... 








THE NOVELTY, 


IS THE ONLY WRINGER THAT HAS THE 
PATENT FLANGE COG-WHEELS 
On both ends of the Rolls. 

> —_—_ 
The cogs on one end of a roll are set relatively BETWEEN 
those on the other end of the Same roli, virtually forming a 


DOUBLE GEAR, 
and thereby nearly doubling the purchase. 
( The importance of setting gears in this position is not 
generally understood.) 
Buy the “NOVELTY,” or at least take it on trial with 
any or all others, and keep the BEST’, 
Sold everywhere. 


N. B. PHELPS & CO. Gen. Agts. 
46 3 East 14th 1 Street, aver York. 17 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


GREAT ECONOMIZER OF SPACE, 
THE ASHLAND COMBINATION BEDSTEAD. 


One cut shows the Bedstead as it appears with 

the Crib or single bedstead not in use; the other re- 

presents the Bedstead with the attachment drawn 

out. Itcan be entirely separated from the Bedstead, 

and rolled about at pleasure. By lifting the fout 

of the Crib, the legs drop down through hollow posts, 

and are fastened by simple bolts, bringing the Crib 

on a level with the Bedstead. The same process with 

the head. The head and fvot boards are folded down 

over the mattress when not in use. The Crib can 

y - contain the bed made up for use when closed in. Each 
Bedstead can have a Single Bedstead or a Crib oy each side, a8 required, giving accommodations for pense persos, and 

Secupying, during the day, oe the space of one Bedstead, 

Salesroom, 97,B LEECKER ST-., second block west of Broadway, New York. State and County 
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SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 
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HENRY SEYMOUR & CO. 
B52 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and elegant in design, of minal material and 
workmanship, and elegant finish. The blades are secured 
by a simple contrivance, and the screw cannot possibly 
work loose. Every pair warranted. Sent by mail, post- 
free, on receipt of 
For Ladies’ Shears (ordinary size).... 

Family Shears (larger handles)............00000000000 


TIME NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
BOWERY y EMPIRE BOWERY 


The extraordinary success of their new 
wd improved manufacturing Machines 
or light or heavy work, has induced the 

Amzaure Sewing Machine Co. to manufac- 

y ure a new Family Machine of the same 

tyle and construction, with additional 

rnamentation, making it equal in beauty 

uid finish with other Family Machines, 

whereas in usefulness it far outstrips all 

competitors, The price of this now ac- 

knowledzed necessary article comes within reach of every 

class, and the Company is prepared to offer the most 

liberal inducements to buyers, dealers and agents. Apply 

for circulars und samples to E. 8, M. COMPANY, 204 
Bowery, N. ¥. 


GENTS Wanted. —A new ana 

wonderful invention, winds 

up lixeaclock, kills rats, goph- 

crs, squirrels, mice, &c., throws 

them awaya id sets itself quick 
ae its name indicates. One tra 
terms to agents sent by ex- 
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UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK! 


Does not have to 
be removed from 
the wail to open it. 
Instead of trays to 
lift out, it is ar- 
ranged with draw- 
ers made very light 
and strong. 

4 3t. ie 

@ stronger, 
a small portion 
opens, whereas in 
the old style the 
whole top comes 
off. 

The same room 
in the bottom of 

he trunk for 
dresses and heavy 
clothing as in the 


“THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK CO., 


No. 6 Barclay Street, New York, 
NEXT DOOR TO THE ASTOR HOUSE. 


HAVE YOU A HOUSE TO PAINT? 
MASURY & WHITON’S 


RELIABLE READY MADE COLORS 


are the very best Paints you can procure. Samples with 
directions sent free on application. 


MASURY & WHITON, 
Globe White Lead and Color Works, 


No. 111 Fulton Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 
“‘Flints on House- Painting,” cloth.. 
“How Shall we Paint?” cloth oes 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


much 
as only 


old style 








or ‘ss on receipt ofone dollar. r 5A 
Address LigutNIx@ Trap Co., 95 Mercer Dl.. New York 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


OR ZION’S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A first- 
class Illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contributors; 5 Editors. The cheapest paper in the Jand, 
250 a year in advance. Specimen copies free. E. D 
Ww INSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 


FOR SAMPLE STOCKING! 


Samples and Circulars of Lamb's Family Knitting Ma- 
chine and Chicopee Sewing Machine. Address, enclosing 
stamp, JAS. D. ORNE & CO., General Agents, 1 & 8 Mar- 
ket St., Rochester, New York; or 922 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 


HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best 

and cheapest. Contains the latest improvements Vor 

Humane and Vox Jubilante. J. ESTEY & CO., Sole Man- 
facturers, Brattléboro, Vt. 


$9 A DAY for all. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 

















MPLOYMENT that pays. For particulars, 
address 8. M. Seencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR $100 PER LINE 


We will insert an advertisement in one thousand 
Newspapers, one month. The List includes 
single Papers of over 100,000 Circula- 
tion weekly, more than 100 Daily Papers, in 
which the advertiser obtains 24 insertions to the month, 
and the leading Papers in more than 500 | 
different towns and cities. Complete files | 
ean be examined at our office. Send Stamp | 
for cur Cirenlar. Address GEO. P, ROWELL & CO,, Ad- 
vertising Agents, New York, 





S.H. MOORE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS. 
FINE WATCHES 
Fine Solid Gold Fine Solid Gold 


Ilunting Case Watches, Ladies size, first quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jew eled, Regulated and Warranted, $36; 
extra qui lity do., $403 Lepine Movement, &32;—(ents’ 
Size, first quality, Lever Mov ement, $45; extra, $48. 


Fine Silver Levers, 
First quality, $14. Extra quality, $16. 
American Movements, 
Every variety,—latest lowest prices. 
Patent Stem Winders, 


and every description of Watches, sent by Express, to he 
paid for only after they have been re sceived and examin ed. 
Descriptive Price List free. 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 
Nos. 52 and 54 John Street, New York. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP. 
A PAMPHLET containing valuable information on = 


subject of Advertising. A List of over One Thor 
Newspapers, (Tuf BEST ADVERTISING Meniums,) and pri 
cards showing advertising rates. Address Gzo, P. RowsLL 


& Co, New York, 











a sat nt etn isnt nt nth ncn ns eee 
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